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A WOMAN WHO DARED. 


Noruinc is more in evidence in these days, on 
both sides of the water, than the efforts of 
men in the liquor trade to intimidate citizens 
who seek the enforcement of laws, gradually 
growing more stringent, against them. 

A trumped-up case of this kind was 
decided on Monday in the Court of Mr. 
Justice Wills. 

Miss Philips, a well-known Quaker lady of 
Tottenham, now and for many years a mem- 
ber of the National Executive Committee of 
the British Women’s Temperance Association, 
was arraigned for malicious persecution by 
the keeper of the “Railway Tavern,” 
at Tottenham. Mr. Odgers, Q.C., attorney 
for the plaintiff, characterised Miss Philips 
as “a fanatical teetotal informer, who 
had been heard to say, ‘I live for the 
suppression of public-houses.’” She had 
seen a man with rolling gait, and stum- 
bling at the threshold, enter one of these 
houses; had watched him through the par- 
tially open door drinking at the bar; had 
called a policeman, pointed out the man, 
whose name and address were taken, and 
when the police declined to inform against 
the keeper of the house for selling liquor to a 
man already drunk she had done so herself. 

It was claimed that this action of Miss 
Philips had depreciated the value of the 
property (!), and a witness, whose appearance 
was characteristic of his trade, swore that 
he paid less than he should otherwise have 
done when, soon after, he purchased this 
public-house, 

It had already been proved that the pub- 
lican acctised by Miss Philips had previously 
been fined £10 for celling liquor to a woman 
already under its influence, although he had 
brought into Court a baker’s dozen of wit- 
nesses who swore that she was not. 

But there seems to have been some fine 
distinction in the purchaser’s mind which led 
him to think that while the reputation of 
selling toa drunken woman did not injure 


the standing of the house, that of selling to | 
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a drunken man diminished the price to be 
paid by £2,000 ! 

In brief, Miss Philips, a woman of the 
highest character, who had done good and 
not evil to the people of Tottenham all the 
days of her life, and who as a patriot and 
philanthropist had given information against 
a publican who, as she _ believed, was 
breaking the law by selling intoxicants to a 
drunken man, was arraigned as a malicious 
persecutor and spy, and a dozen bullet-headed 
men with faces as expressionless as so many 
pie plates were ready to bear witness against 
her. 

We are glad to state that Justice Wills 
declared himself astonished at the line taken 
up by the prosecution. He said: ‘“ Why do 
you treat this case so differently from other 
cases? This lady has her opinions against the 
public-house as you have yours in its favour; 
she sought the enforcement of law, not for 
private gain but in the public interest ;” and 
he pronounced the precedents cited by Mr. 
Odgers, Q.C., as “about as relevant as a 
chapter from the Old Testament genealogies” 
would have been. The Judge pertinently 
asked, “Is it made a subject of reproach 
that a person takes an interest in prevent- 
ing licenses? If you have not a better 
basis than this for your case, it is poor 
enough.” 

Mr. Willis, Q.C., defended Miss Philips on 
the same general grounds of the absence of 
any personal motive against the publican, 
and that it was a new doctrine indeed if the 
sale of liquor to a man already under its 
influence injured a public-house, since such 
an incident was as germane tosuch a locality 
as the breath of life to one’s nostrils. 

Miss Philips was her own sole witness, and 
the powers of light and darkness have seldom 
been more adequately symbolised than by 
this contrast of individualities. The grey 
garb, gentle face, and truth-telling eye stood 
for the qualities that have for two centuries 
placed the Society of Friends in the forefront 
of every righteous battle. It goes without 
saying that verdict was given for the 
defendant with costs, and another point 
scored for the cause of woman and of 
temperanee. 


One Penny Weekly. 


TWO PIONEERS. 
MISS FAITHFULL AND MISS ROBINSON. 


THE greatest proof that a movement is great 
consists in the variety of its membership and 
methods. No reform illustrates this in a more 
salient fashion than the ever-widening woman 
question. The problem was how to pulverise 
the mountain of difficulty that separated us 
from the broad plains of individuality and 
freedom; the method was to approach the 
mountain from all sides, and to conscript the 
sappers and miners, the engiveers and mechanics, 
from all classes and grades of women. Most of 
us have worked to demolish the old, but some 
to build anew the fair, bright temple of utility 
on the plains beyond the mountain. Some of 
us have had it for our inspiration to keep in 


pore 


MISS E, FAITHFUL}, 


touch with the great mass of the common 
people who hear with gladness the voices of 
those who bid them be of hope, and who work 
loyally with them shoulder to shoulder. Others 
have felt called to utilise cxisting forces, 
governments, and powerful personages for the 
advancement of the same great purposes, It 
matters little whether among the Icss fortunate 
classes, as the world ranks opportunity, or in 
halls of learning and palaces of princes, the 
work goes on, only so the head and heart of 
her who toils is loyal to the emancipation and 
progress of one-half the race; involving as it 
must inevitably do the exaltation of the other 
half. 
A PIONEER. 


When a noblewoman separates herself from 
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the friendships and associations of half a life- 
time, and links her name and fortunes with 
one of the most unpopular reforms, we applaud 
her action as, in large measure at least, disin- 
terested ; and when an untitled gentlewoman 
assoeiates herself with royalty in the technical 
sense of that word, and also in the larger sense 
that includes the brightest intellects and choicest 
characters of her time, we say she also has done 
well and helped to destroy the mountain of 
difficulty and to build the temple on the plains 
of victory beyond. This last named role has 
been that of the gifted and noble-hearted 
woman whose faith has made her “ faithful” to 
woman’s cause during a long, happy, and success- 
ful life. She has been in the best sense of that 
word, a pioneer. Away-back in 1859, Miss 
Faithfull established the Victoria Press for the 
sake of introducing women compositors into the 
trade. Miss Faithfull, the daughter of a Rector 
of the Church of England, had been presented 
at Court; but set herself to learn the printer’s 
trade as an example to the young women whom 
she wished to help. She believed that the name 
of the good Queen would prove to be “a spell 
to conjure by ” in the industrial development of 
women, Having founded the Victoria Printing 
Press, she published a book entitled “ Victoria 
Regina,” a volume of original contributions from 
the foremost literary men and women of the 
day, and dedicated it to the Queen, who ex- 
pressed her cordial approval of the work, and 
appointed her “ Publisher and Printer in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty.” In May of 1868, Miss 
Faithfull started the Victoria Magazine, and 
later on a penny paper, Women and Work, 
in which the claims of women to remunerative 
employment and the higher education were 
earnestly set forth. 
REFORM WORK. 

It should not be forgotten that this enter- 
prise of introducing women to a new field of 
work was carried out in face of the most per- 
sistent opposition and personal pecuniary loss ; 
but Miss Faithfull felt that girls were specially 
adapted to learn the printer's trade, and at 
her own cost she demonstrated the correctness of 
her theory by their ultimate success. In 1868 
Miss Faithfull published a_ novel, entitled 
“ Change upon Change,” which ran into a second 
edition within a month. . Soon after she dared 
the difficulties of a lecturer’s career, speaking 
first in Hanover Square Rooms, London, and 
becoming so popular that she lectured fre- 
quently at the leading literary and philosophi- 
cal institutions, and thrice visited America, 
receiving the most cordial reception from all 
that is best in its great cities in philanthropy, 
literature, and art. Her active work for the 
better education of girls, and the admission of 
women into colleges is well known, and there 
would be a catalogue of her achievements even 
longer than I have given had not the demon of 
overwork wrought retribution in her later years. 

WOMAN AND POWER. 

Since 1883, Miss Faithfull, true to her earlier 
faith, has lived near Victoria Park in Manchester, 
what time she has not made her home in the 
Hotel Victoria, London; and on the greatest 
occasion that England has seen in our genera- 
tion—the Queen’s Jubilee—-she was associated 
with the Bishop of Manchester and the Bishop 
of Salford (now Cardinal Vaughan) as a speaker 
in the celebration given by the Mayor of Man- 
chester in honour of the fifty fortunate years 
during which the Queen has been the most 
celebrated of living women. By the very fact of 
her existence and her character, aside from any 
work that she has wrought, she has been pro- 
bably the most potent force in accustoming the 
great world-thought to the association of the 
word “ Woman” with that other most bewilder- 
ing of all words—“ power.” 
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A QUIET NEST. 

It was in her charming home in Manchester 
that I recently called upon Miss Faithfull, with 
whom I had formed a pleasant acquaintance 
when she first visited America, I was interested 
to find her in the same row of hoases in which 
Mrs. Gaskell wrote her novels, and where her 
daughters still live. Here Miss Faithfull has 
had her home for ten years past, her semi-invalid 
condition, the result of asthma and arduous 
labours, obliging her to relinquish all platform 
work and to confine herself to those bright con- 
tributions of her practised pen with which the 
public has become familiar in the columns of the 
Ludy’s Pictorial. 

It was doubly pleasant to feel that in these 
years of comparative isolation Miss Faithfull is 
not alone or lonely. In the beautiful home, 
transformed from a house by the skill of Miss 
Charlotte Robinson, “ Home Art Decorator to 
Her Majesty ” (a tribute to the skill and inven- 
tive power displayed in her artistic designs and 
furniture), these two exceptional women have 
set up their rest in the sense that 

* Rest is not quitting the busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere.” 
ART IN HOUSE-DECORATION. 

Miss Robinson is the daughter of a well-known 
Yorkshire solicitor, and has the happy heritage 
of her father’s tireless energy and persistent 
perseverance—a greater gift than the property 
left her by him. She was educated in Queen’s 
College, and had open to her the usual round of 
gaieties and the <duJettante excursions into 


MISS ROBINSON, 


philanthropy; but she had a sixth sense for 
colour and a rare delicacy of touch, with vivid 
enthusiasm for decorative art; and so it came 
about that in 1884 she established herself in 
King Street, Manchester, and afterwards at 
No. 20, Brook Street, London, W., as an art- 
decorator, the latter business house being opened 
by the Marchioness of Salisbury, who spoke very 
strongly about cash payments versus credit, 
The exhibitions of her charming designs in cre- 
tonnes, brocades, wall papers, and fitted furniture 
have received the recognition of experts. One 
of the leading banks in Manchester bears the 
evidences of her decorative skill, and also the 
Lord Mayor's private suite of rooms in the Town 
Hall, in which distinguished visitors are so often 
entertained and sometimes Royalty _ itself. 
Another mark of the confidence she has won has 
been given by the directors of the Manchester, 
Sheftield, and Lincolnshire Railway ; the Hotel 
Committee unanimously appointed her to look 
after the decorations and furnishing, and to 
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supervise the work done by the firms whose 
tenders were accepted after due competition ; and 
the Cunard Steamship Company consulted her 
about the decorations of their latest boats. Miss 
Robinson’s important position on the Queen 
newspaper has naturally added to her world- 
wide reputation, for her singular conscientious- 
ness and careful attention to the needs of each 
applicaut is a notable feature of the paper, 
THE QUEEN’S GIFT. 

“We have been together ten years,” said Miss 
Faithfull, looking around the beautiful library 
filled with flowers in which we sat, and pointing 
out to us various artistic and unique appoint- 
ments. ‘My friend has a genius for hard work, 
and I could not live here were it not for the 
companionship of one so full of spirit, humour, 
and poetry, who brings me in all the flashes of 
light from the literary and artistic world 
without. Itis like living my own life over again 
to see how Miss Robinson is developing her rare 
talent and helping other women to realise what 
they can do in unaccustomed fields.” 

When I remarked that nothing I had heard 
about the Queen interested me so much as the 
help she had given Miss Faithfull in her early 
efforts to open new industrial fields to women, 
and to secure for them the higher education, 
Miss Faithfull evinced the heartiest enthusiasm 
and showed me with pride and pleasure an 
engraved portrait of Her Majesty that hangs 
over her writing table, which bears the in- 
scription, “To Miss Faithfull, from Victoria 
R.L, 1888, a gift which commemorates the 
thirtieth year of her voluntary labours in pro- 
moting the industrial and educational interests 
of women.” 

ILLUSTRIOUS HELPERS. 

“T do not think,” said Miss Faithfull, “that 
women sufficiently appreciate the sympathy and 
interest of our Queen in their opportunities for 
self support and intellectual development. She 
is indeed the strong supporter of every good 
word and work, and especially of those that 
relate to the opening out of honourable and 
bread-winning careers, The Queen was 
graciously pleased to recognise my efforts at 
the very beginning, and I had also most helpful 
friends among our great social and literary 
leaders. Indeed I think that everybody who 
really was anybody either wrote to congratulate 
me on my work or spoke to me in terms of 
strong sympathy and appreciation.” Among 
those to whom women are indebted for the 
encouragement they gave this great-hearted 
pioneer may be mentioned Matthew Arnold, 
Mr. Froude, Charles Dickens, Anthony Trollope, 
Thackeray, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, George 
Eliot, Richard Monckton Milnes, George 
Maclonald, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Charlotte Cushman, Frederick 
D. Morris, Charles Kingsley, Bishop Wilberforce. 
Lady Augusta Stanley, Mrs. Jameson, the art 
critic, and Miss Adelaide Proctor, the poet, who 
with the illustrious list of names already given 
shared Miss Faithfull’s preference for the 
practical development of women rather than 
the theoretical discussion of their powers. 

THE TREND OF PROGRESS, 

Miss Faithfull spoke in her own genial and 
sympathetic way of the comparatively new idea of 
correlated work in philanthropy and reform. 
With a bright smile, she said, “ Now here are 
you and I—one a_ teetotaller, the other 
dissenting from that proposition, But we have 
not spent. the brief time of our interview in 
discussing a question concerning which each 
one of us has settled ideas ; but we have spoken 
of those things in which we are mutually 
interested, and for that very reason I have 
a more friendly feeling towards the total 
abstinence reform.” 

Frances E, WI:tarp. 
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«ALL SORTS AND CONDI- 
TIONS OF ’—WOMEN. 


FURTHER REPLIES TO MR. WALTER 


BESANT. 
I.—By Dr. Exizapetu BLackweELL. 


I reeL so much respect for all persons who 
endeavour to do good work according to their 
even when I think their views short- 
that I would rather encourage than 
criticise them. I hold, however, the strong con- 
viction that all attempts to measure or compare 
the relative value of men and women are vain. 
Such attempts tend to fix attention on the 
limitations of selfhood, whereas the great 
present need is to forget self, in the endeavour 


light, 
sighted, 


to realise Divine life. 
We must all 


complex human being. 


We cannot measure the relative amount of 
love or wisdom, of good or truth, of understand- 


ing or intention, which exists in each individual. 


Any attempt to mould society by such analysis 
made by one sex for the other will injure or 
destroy society. In the slow evolution of the 
heart and brain of a Besant from its rudimentary 
germ in ages past we are subject to laws of 


Divine creation which our limited faculties 


cannot grasp. The only safe principle for our 
practical guidance is the enforcement of equal 


and sympathetic justice for all human beings, 


with the inevitable result—“ The tools to these 
What may be the future 


who can use them.” 
of men and women on this planet we cannot say, 
but that future will be determined by spiritual 
forces, not by temporary forms of physical 
manifestation, My earnest hope for the future 
is, that women, with reverence and humility, will 
seek to be guided by the higher Light, which is 
promised to all who earnestly seek it, by doing 
the “ Father’s” work. The medical career now 


freely open to women is a magnificent field for 


Divine service. It needs to be redeemed from 
the errors of men’s devising. I look forward to 
the time when women will be no longer “ the 
blind lead by the blind,” but when, recognising 
that health is the design of creation, they will 
insist upon the conditions of health being 
secured to all living creatures—and no longer 
make a fetish of disease. 


II.—By Mrs. Price Hucues. 

I have read Mr. Walter Besant’s paper on 
the Woman Question with much interest, and 
the replies which have been printed in the last 
issue of Tur Sicnat. Some of Mr. Besant’s 
observations are undoubtedly true, as things 
exist at present, though the deductions that he 
draws from them are to my mind illogical and 
one-sided. Whether it is possible for woman to 
attain the same standard of greatness as men 
in the regions of science, art, and literature, and 
whether her failure to do so in the past arises 
from inferior mental and physical powers, or 
from the fact that she has never had the same 
chance for the free and full development that 
men have had, only time will show. Girls have 
been repressed, fettered, cramped, and re- 
stricted from infancy by a thousand trammels 
unkuown to boys. This has gone on for ages, 
and must have had an enormous effect upon 
mental development. Whether, with the removal 
of the burdens and fetters with which their 
lives have been bound, and the ‘advent of a 
larger and fuller life, women will equal the 
standard of greatness attained by men, is the 
secret of the future. I would like, however, to 
say a word upon a s'de of the question that has 
not yet been touchid upon so far as I have 


seen, and that is the poi:t of view of a simple- 
minded Christian, 


surely recognise the dual 
character of existence, and see that there is 
essential manliness and womanliness in every 
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CHRISTIANITY AND WOMAN. 


The first result of Christianity is to exalt the 
position of woman in family life. When a 
drunken man in the slums is converted the first 
fruit seen is that he treats his wife better, and 
thinks, often for the first time, that she has a 
right to some consideration as well as himself. 
The teaching of Christianity makes no difference 
between men and women. It imposes equal 
responsibility, an equal standard of morality, 
and it admits equally to all spiritual endow- 
ments and privileges. The more nearly, and 
simply, the disciples of Christ have approached 
to His standard of living and teaching, the more 
markedly have all arbitrary sex-distinctions dis- 
appeared, as one will see by considering the 
history of the Society of Friends, the early 
Methodists, and the Salvation Army. Christ 
Himself specially honoured women. Contrary 
to all Oriental precedent, He mado them His 
friends and co-workers. Some of His deepest 
and profoundest utterances were made to women, 
and from history we learn that nothing so con- 
founded and perplexed the pagan world as the 
position (in spite of Eastern ideas and customs) 
which the early Church gave to women. A 
common taunt was ‘‘ What women these Chris- 
tians are!” From then until now the real 
spiritual power of Christianity has been ever 
silently, steadily, unswervingly making for the 
complete emancipation of woman. Every great 
outburst of Christian enthusiasm has been 
accompatied by a forward movement on the part of 
women. ‘Witness the Anti-Slavery Movement in 
America, the Temperance Reformation, the work 
represented by such women as Florence Nightin- 
gale and Mrs. Butler. These, of course, belong to 
our own day, but, did time and space allow, the 
pages of history are full of like examples. The 
family is the unit of the State. In the family 
Christianity has placed the woman side by 
side with the man, equally beloved, respected, 
and looked up to. She is a co-worker with 
him, and that family is most complete and 
happy which feels and recognises the equal 
influence and governing power of both. In the 
wider and larger family of the State, Christianity 
demands that woman should have a like recog- 
nition. The sacred influence of Motherhood is 
not to be restricted merely to the individual 
home, but is to be felt throughout the world in 
the Jaws and government of States. When the 
mass of good Christian women in this land are 
fully aroused to their duty in this matter, all 
false restrictions and barriers will snap like so 
much tow. The world can resist many things, 
but a downright praying Christian woman with 
a purpose, it never has resisted and never will 
resist. 


I1I.—Mnrs. N. 


Mr. Besant has betrayed the prejudice which 
the sameness and lack of power of the women 
in his writings manifest. We join issue with 
all his assertions, A comparison of George 
Eliot with Thackeray is hardly to the point ; 
the two are utterly different. He was a man 
of the world, and depicted it truly according to 
his knowledge; she a woman of the people, and 
equally well she delineated the rural and pro- 
vincial side of life. Her work was quite as 
excellent and powerful in its way as his. 


ARLING, 


JANE AUSTEN. 


Jane Austen might be cited as the antipodes 
of Fielding ; he had a man’s acquaintance with 
the coarse side of human nature, she a woman’s, 
with its subtleties. For classical, pure writing, 
delicate satire, keen insight into character, and 
careful delineation, she is perhaps unrivalled. 
Charlotte Bronté crosses our sky like a meteor, 
and when we know the meagreness of her sur- 
roundings and the weakness of her frame, we 
are amazed at the Drilliancy of that genius 


what work women do! 
painting, who that has looked on the marvel- 
lous and prolific work of Lady Waterford can 
deny to her the power of originality and purity 
of design ? 
relation to her genius, and “ that extraordinary 
fertility of idea which,” Watts says, “ equals 
the greatest masters”? Yet she was but an 
amateur, burdened in her young life with the 
claims of society, and later with those of philan- 
thropy. 
Bashkertseff” both died young, both worked 
under difficulties, but who can deny them genius 
ubove the average ? 
with a feeling of power hardly given by Land- 
seer, and she had the advantage over him in her 
admirable human figures, to the achievement of 
which he was unequal. 
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which fed on itself to the speedy extinction of 
the too weak flesh. 


It strikes us that some of the most beautiful 


touches of Browning's poetry were inspired by 
his “lyric love,” so reverenced by him for her 
higher spirituality, or may even be the outcome 
of her imagination acting on his. 
so far disagree with Mr. Besant that we should 
give the palm for ideas to women, the working 
out of them by reason of advantages, and the 
verification of them, to men. 


Indeed, we 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
Christina Rossetti is considered by many the 


most worthy of our latest poets to wear theo 
Laureate’s wreath, but this honour, like civic 
rights, is not to be earned by a woman; and is 
the knowledge of the hopelessness of recognition 
and reward, not a bar to the putting forth of 
effort? Would men strive as they do, knowing 
that, being handicapped, the struggle would be 
bare, if not hopeless ? 


WOMEN ARTISTS. 


Yet even without the stimulus of ambition 
Turning our eyes to 


What are her faults of detail in 


“ Angelica Kauffmann” and “ Maric 


Rosa Bonheur holds us 


WHERE WOMEN EXUKL. 
If women lack comprehensiveness and gran- 


deur, this is either the outcome of their moro 
refined and spiritual nature or of their sur- 
roundings. 
round with others, they will overshadow and 


If a tree of weak vitality is set 


warp it; if of strong vitality, it will grow lofty 


to overtop them, but in no case will there be all- 


round or massive growth, Until the high-road 
of life, and not only its byeways, is teodden 
equally by the feet of both sexes can we 
say that women fall short of their untrammelled 
partners. ‘This much we can say, that they 
excel in the loftiness and purity of their writ- 
ings and art, that their poetical and, with 
exceptions, their prose works, are not debased 
by the coarseness exhibited by the physically 
stronger sex, and that if they do not give so 
wide and comprehensive a view of life, they 
purify and elevate it. 


IV.—By Fuorence BALGarnIE. 


I have too much respect for Mr. Walter 
Besant in particular and the genus homo in 
general to take his recont utterances on “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Women” seriously. 

Mr. Besant is represented as having made an 
attempt to generalise, but no generalisation is 
worth the paper it is written upon unless it has 
been deducted from sufticient data. What 
then are we to think of a conclusion as to the 
comparative merits of the men and women 
novelists of a previous generation which omits 
Jane Austen, and still more those sister 
geniuses, Charlotte and Emily Bronté, from 
the list, and selects George Eliot alone to com- 
pare with Fielding and Thackeray ? 

To omit the authors of “Jane Eyre ” and 
“Wuthering Heights” is as unfair to the 
women writers of the past as it is unfair to 
mon to have omitted George Meredith from the 
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list of writers of to-day. It is not a question 
of sex, but of brain power which mani- 
fests itself indiscriminately, sometimes in the 
feminine, at others in the masculino person- 
ality. 

Again, asserts Mr. Besant, “ there is no great 
woman scientist,” and he appears to think a 
young woman graduate, Miss Fawcett, is the 
sole representative of mathematical power in 
women, ignoring altogether names such as 
those of Mary Somerville, Maria Mitchell, and 
Caroline Herschell. Granted, however, that in 
literature, art, science, or music the number of 
distinguished women is still inferior to that of 
men, I would beg Mr. Besant to recollect that 
up to very recent times talent in a woman has 
been a positive stigma, to depart from the con- 
ventional standard of subjected womanhood 
actually scandalous; hence Harriet Martineau 
was as a creature apart, and Mary Somerville 
felt it necessary to hide her calculus under- 
neath piles of muslin work. Upon these 
traditions and prejudices man traded to his 
own advantage ; and many a man like Mendels- 
sohn has had a “ghost” in the person of a 
sister or wife, who, for decorous reasons, has 
allowed a brother or husband to gain credit for 
powers which society would have deemed to the 
discredit of a woman. 

But I fail utterly to follow, even “ Thesaurus ” 
in hand, Mr. Besant’s delicate discriminations 
between government and administration. He 
will admit, I think, that the mental, moral, and 
spiritual is superior to the more brutal and 
physical element in government. The person 
who plans ‘a campaign in the solitude of the 
study, who selects the right general, the 
general who can discriminate in case of 
emergency as well as obey the actual instruction 
of his commander-in-chief, is most certainly 
possessed of the highest form of either adminis- 
trative or governing powers. If by governing 
and “spreading” Mr. Besant means shooting 
down native races to make way for the Saxon, 
certainly women have no aspirations and but 
limited powers in that rifle practice direction. 
But Mr. Beeant has in spite of himself admitted 
that even the humble woman journalist is a 
main factor in the “conquering work of the 
world,” which he seems to find so glorious, for 
she, according to him, and ell women who 
undersell men in the labour market, are the 
primary cause in pushing men out of their 
island home into larger homes beyond the sea. 
Profoundly as this result is to be deplored, for 
many reasons, a result under our competitive 
system due to the greed of the employer and 
the poverty of the worker, it affords but 
another illustration of the fact that the govern- 
ance of the world is in the hands of women, and 
of the fatuity of men in so long ignoring realities, 
and in assuming to themselves all the outward 
insignia of office. 


V.—By Mrs. Warner Sncap. 


When Mr. Courtney compares men and 
women to the manifest disadvantage of - the 
latter, he entirely forgets that until very 
recently, social opinion has been so strongly 
against women trying to excel in anything 
except housewifery and social arts, that very 
few have had the moral courage to overleap the 
barrier. The greater the gifts, the less “ push ” 
as arule, Genius in men has been encouraged, 
fostered, forced into growth. Genius in women 
has been regarded as an unfortunate drawback, 
almost a crime. Even so lately as my own girl- 
hood, it was considered shocking for a girl to 
wish to do anything except marry; to work for 
money was to lose caste; and, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, this feeling is uppermost 
to-day, creating a subtle prejudice against 
women’s efforts of which they are keenly 
conscious and which nips genius in the bud, 


Women have never had equal chances with 
men ; they have not equal chances now, and until 
they have, it is unfair to draw comparisons. 

If we are to be vivisected in this way, at 
least let our vivisectors be just. One is 
accustomed to Mr. Besant’s sophistries, but to 
find a staunch friend like Mr. Courtney even 
partially supporting them, is like a douche of 
cold water, 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
IX.—Some Emotions. 

Serinac Pat the next day, no one would 
have believed that she had reached a crisis 
in her history. The tension and strain of 
which she had been s0 vividly conscious in the 
theatre had relaxed. She was once again 
the medical student, blithe, reckless, en- 
thusiastic. She had laid aside the woman 
with all her complications and emotions ; she 
wasnow purely intellectual. She went through 
her work that day with keener zest even 
than usual; she saw out-patients, attended 
lectures, bandaged and bathed, with a fine 
enthusiasm. She had turned a corner, and 
now she saw the end of her journey—the 
long road of her profession, leading onward 
to the goal of life unhampered. The vision 
reminded her of a road she had travelled 
once in Ireland—a road that stretched bare 
and unbending across twenty-seven miles of 
bog ; the only solid thing in a shifting un- 
certain world. Once again she felt the 
intoxication of the soft air; the smell of the 
turf was in her nostrils; the roll of the car 
delighted her; a sense of freedom and un- 
restraint quickened her spirit. She had left 
the world behind; she was going into a new 
natural life. The exaltation tore her like a 
tide over the deeps of death and sorrow and 
disease that her work plumbed that day. She 
was free!—free! She had not told Jean 
what had happened between herself and 
Harry, and as the day wore on she became 
impatient to get home. The one thing needed 
to give an air of finality to what had occurred 
was its discussion. Wanting spoken words, 
her intention also lacked definiteness. For 
the first time in her experience she left the 
medical school with a feeling of relief. 

Jean, who was fast getting over her in- 
validism, had made tea and was waiting for Pat. 
There was a bright fire; the room was gay with 
flowers. On the hearth was a muffin dish. 
The kettle gurgled merrily over the spirit 
lamp. Pat said to herself that the scene was 
domestic without being in the least domes- 
ticated. She threw her hat on the floor, and 
sat down in the big low chair, that was her 
own especial lounge, and having a listener 
at last, the desire to tell her story departed 
from her. ; 

“ Any news, Jean ?” she asked briskly. 

“No,” said Jean, who seemed depressed, 
pouring out the tea. “ Mr. Allison was here 
yesterday. We wrote two chapters.” 

‘“‘ How many did you live?” Pat asked. 

A quick colour mounted to Jean’s face, her 
hand trembled until the tea ran over into 
the saucer, She set down the teapot with a 
jerk. 

“You have no right to speak like that,” 
she cried hotly. ‘What do you mean to 
insinuate ?” 

Pat sat up sharply, and stared at her wide- 
eyed. 

‘“‘ Jean, old girl, what have I said? What 
is the matter?” 

‘You have said quite enough,” said Jean 
angrily. ‘‘Inspite of your views, you are like 
every other woman—a vulgar match-maker.” 


“Heaven forbid,” Pat exclaimed, “ that 
I should preach what I cannot practise! ” 

‘“‘It is hateful” Jean went on, “that Mr, 
Allison can’t work with me without a set 
of women spoiling everything.” 

“TI apologise,” said Pat meekly, subdued 
by the unwonted spectacle of Jean in a 
temper. ‘But I am not ‘a set of women,’ 
I am not even one. Has Mrs. Wentworth- 
Soan . 2.” 

“Oh, I am sure of it!” said Jean bitterly ; 
“and Miss Stoddard and all the rest of them | 
A group of noble gossips! They might 
have talked as much as they liked if they 
had kept away. But to humiliate me before 
Mr. Allison ....” 

“If you don’t this instant tell me what 
happened, I will go and trepan Mrs. Went- 
worth-Scan,” said Pat. 

Jean laughed in spite of herself, but there 
was no mirth in her laugh. 

“Tt wasn’t Mrs. Wentworth-Soan, it was 
Miss Penfold. She came in last night when 
Mr. Allison was here. She had brought her 
knitting ; and she sat interminably, till at 
last Mr. Allison went !” 

Pat laughed aloud. “She was playing 
duenna! How amusing for you, and how 
dull for her! And did that vex you?” 

“Tt didn’t vex me, but it annoyed Mr. 
Allison. He is not blind; of course he saw 
what Miss Penfold meant by staying ... . 
And he has written to-day .... But that 
wasn’t all. ... Miss Penfold .... ” 

‘What about Miss Penfold?” Pat said, 
when Jean’s pause had lasted a long time. 

“Oh, I hate to tell you!” Jean cried 
passionately. ‘It is so lowering, so degra?- 
ing. She warned me against . . . . against 
him, And he is so good, so kind—the nublest 
man! He hasn’t a thought in his head but 
to help me... . It is infamous ....” 

Jean turned away. She had been hurt 
and wounded; and the amusement in Pat’s 
eyes annoyed her. 

‘““My good child, you are making a 
mountain out of a molehill,” Pat said 
maturely. ‘I am afraid I put the idea into 
Miss Penfold’s head. But you need not mind 
her ; she is positively the only woman in the 
house who would have thought of chaperons 
under the circumstances, You are not in 
your first youth, you know, Jean, and Mr. 
Allison is old enough to take care of himself. 
In fact, I doubt if he has ever done anything 
else. He is certainly very friendly.” 

“Friendly? Yes, that is exactly what he 
is. And it hurts me for you and Miss 
Penfold to think of anything else. Besides, 
why should he not write a story with me?” 

“There is nothing in the world against 
it,” said Pat soothingly. ‘ Never mind Miss 
Penfold, Jean dear. Let her knit. Go on 
with your story; but for your own sake don’t 
let it end in marriage. Matrimony is nothing 
more or less than a woman’s cage. I have 
no pity for those who walk into it of their 
own accord.” 

‘‘You were never given to much self- 
pity,” said Jean, recovering her good temper. 
“Let us talk of something pleasant. How 
did you get on last night?” 

Pat shrugged her shoulders, 

“Harry was disgusted. He went to a play 
and was miserable, because it made him 
think.” 

“ Poor fellow ! You need not be so hard on 
him, Pat; we haven’t all an idiosyncracy for 
Ibsen.” 

“ Because we are not sane enough,” Pat 
grunted. “Jean,” she added suddenly, “I 
have broken off my engagement.” 

“Oh, Pat, why !” 

, Because I will not be any man’s slave. 
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B a woman is not a doll for amusement, 
pe a whild to be spoiled; and if I marry it 
means slavery to the whims of an ignorant 
boy. Jean, look at me! Am Ia creature 
any whit less responsible than Harry Lloyd? 
“No!” said Jean. ‘Physically you are 
his equal ; intellectually, his superior.” 

“Yes! But because Iam a woman, that 
doesn’t count. I have to. give up every- 
thing—intellect, will, individuality—to the 
man I marry. I am to be a puppet and dance 
when Harry pulls the string. Bah!” 

She got upand stalked about the room. — 

“T thought you were friends again?” said 
on Friends ! What possibility of friendship 
can there be when we haven’t a_ single 
sentiment incommon? Last yearat Farford 
1 liked him well enough. I spent hours with 
him, riding, skating, golfing ; and I thought 
it was the man I loved. It wasn’t! 1t was 
being out of doors, and the exercise. Any 
one else would have done just as well... . 
I have been a fool, an ordinary person in 
every step of my engagement. The first stage 
consisted of Some Emotions and a Moral; 
the second was a Study in Temptations ; the 
third, I suppose, will be A Sinner’s Comedy. 

‘‘No, A Bundle of Life,” said Jean smartly. 

‘‘ Well capped!” said Pat. Even her in- 
dignation could not interfere with her ap- 
preciation of “ a point.” As for Jean’s 
vexation, it had altogether vanished in the 
interest of the situation. 

“ You have never loved Harry, or you would 
not feel so,” she said. ‘You have been 
false to your true self all along. Give him 
up; deal honestly with him ; that is all you 
can do now.” 

“T have given him up,” said Pat. “I 
posted the letter this morning. I wish I had 
put anend to it before; but it was so easy 
to drift.” 

‘“‘ What decided you, then?” 

“A Doll’s House. I saw what was before 
me if I married him. But afterwards he 
maddened me. There was a poor girl fainting. 
I went to help her and it vexed Harry. Did 
you ever hear of anything so monstrous ? 
I was not to help her because she was not fit 
for me to touch. Imagine such brutality ! 
Then he told me when we were married I 
would have to obey him. This made me 
wild. I left him and marched back to the 
girl; but a Salvation Army Sister was taking 
her home, so I got into a ’bus; and that is 
the end. But it is such a comfort to think 
it is all over.” 

“TI feel very sorry for Harry,” said Jean. 
“But there’s someone at the door! Pat, 
do sit down ; you look so ruffled.” 

The visitors were Miss Blunt, one of the 
medical women, and Clara Stoddard. They 
accepted Jean’s invitation to come in; andin 
ten minutes Miss Stoddard was in possession 
of Pat's story. 

‘““T always knew it would come to that,” 
she said, doing justice to her muffin. “It 
would be sheer waste of good material for a 
girl like you to be lost in married life. Your 
range is wider. You don’t belong to the 
individual, you belong to the world.” 

_“‘ Do all married women belong to the in- 
dividual and not tothe world?” Jean asked. 

“What else?” Miss Stoddard returned. 
“If a woman is married she is no longer an 
entity, she becomes a nonentity—an annex 
to her husband.” 


_ “What a tottering theory!” said Miss 
Blunt. 

She was a striking-looking woman, with a 
thin, clever face. Her dark hair overshadowed 
contradictory grey eyes that were too cold to 
be tender, and too tender to be cold. Her 


each other,” said Pat. 
time finding out one’s mistakes.” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


mouth was small and firm; her face pale, 
with some austerity in its hollow cheeks. 
She wore a loose woollen frock confined at the 
waist by a belt of Moorish work. 
of old point, and a certain distinction in her 
style, made Clara Stoddard’s westheticism look 
artful. 
most influential women in the Chambers, and 
Pat saw a great deal of her at the Medical 
School; but she had never called at No. 28 
before. 


Her collar 


She was by way of being one of the 


“I wish the wrong people did not meet 
“ One loses so much 


“Tt is not loss of time to do that,” said 


Miss Blunt. 


“T think it is,” said Clara Stoddard. “ The 


only happy people are those who don’t know 
they are wrong.” 


“Put it the other way,” said Miss Blunt. 


‘The only wrong people are those who don’t 
know they are happy.” 


“ Right is in the minority !” Pat cried. 
‘Talking of mistakes,” said Miss Blunt, ‘I 


found out one of mine to-day. For years and 
years I have lived here quite close to an old 
friend, and neither of us knew it. I met him 


this morning, and he told me he had often 
been in the Chambers lately. I certainly 
never expected to meet my old friend in the 


editor with whom you work, Miss Forrester.” 


She turned to Jean, and, to her infinite 
annoyance, the girl felt the colour rising to 
her face. Pat rushed in to her rescue. 

“ How interesting! Yes, Mr. Allison is 
an old friend of ours too by this time. So you 
know him? Isn’t he delightful ?” 

“Very delightful. Quite one of the most 
charming men I know. At least, I used to 
think so once. He has altered very much. 
I remember something about asad love story 
years ago, but I forget the details. I suppose 
that is why he has never married.” 

“Tt seems the fashion to admire journalists 
now-a-days,” said Clara Stoddard. “1 don’t 
think I should like this love-lorn editor.” 

‘‘Then you would be the first woman who 
did not,” said Miss Blunt. “ He is thoroughly 
good, and thoroughly fascinating as well—one 
of the few men who treat women with perfect 
justice. Do you not think so, Miss Forrester?” 

“TI think so,” Jean stammered. “ He is 
very pleasant to work with.” 

Her heart was beating furiously ; she could 
scarcely frame her words. It was the first 
time any one had praised Allison in her pre- 
sence, and she was conscious of a pride in him 
that was intimate and personal. Shescarcely 
heard what Miss Blunt was saying. 

“He is to call this evening. I hope you 
will all come in after dinner. Will you?” 

“Thank you,” and “I shall be delighted,” 
said Pat and Miss Stoddard; but Jean re- 
mained silent. The memory of the letter she 
had received from him that day was heavy 


on her mind. 


WHY WOMEN SHOULD 
HAVE THE VOTE. 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 


WE offer a prize of a guinea’s worth of books 
(to be chosen by the winner) for the best post- 
card paragraph on 

‘WHY WOMEN SHOULD HAVE THE VOTE.” 

I. The competition is open to all our readers. 

II. All paragraphs must be written on post- 
cards, and sent on or before March 15th to the 
Editor of Tur Woman's Sianat, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 

III. We reserve the right to print any of the 
paragraphs sent in, whether they win a prize or 


i not, 
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THE HUMAN CHRIST. 


BY THE DEAN OF ELY. 


Tue Very Rev. C. W. Stubbs, M.A., the new 
Dean of Ely, addressed a crowded congregation 
at St. Edmund's, Lombard-strect, last week, on 
Christ as the King of Labour. He said :—The 
Christ has for His times all times. Not the first 
century only, nor the second, nor the twelfth, 
nor the sixteenth, nor the nineteenth, is the Age 
of Christ. ‘‘The present days are His days, 
and we are His contemporaries.” But not only 
the strictly theological, the imaginative concep- 
tion of the personality of Christ has varied greatly 
from age to age, and you can see that nowhere 
more vividly that in the history of Christian 
att. Looked at from this point of view what 
should you say was the special aspect of the 
Person of Christ most characteristic of our age ! 
Fifty years ago it would have been difficult to 
decide, but to-day there can be no doubt that 
we have learned to worship a more human Christ 
—kingly and divine still, it is true, commanding 
our reverence and devotion and humility—but 
still full of human friendliness and sympathy 
and love, a Divine comrade, not ‘‘too bright 
and good for human nature’s daily food,” ever 
ready to help and to guide us through the endless 
moral perplexities of every-day, commonplace 
existence, ever ready also to illuminate for us 
with some far-reaching principles the difticult 
modern problems of history, politics, and science, 
of poetry and art, of trade and labour. Am I 
right in adding those last words? Is there any 
modern reading in these days of industrial war, 
competitive industry, and of an economic system 
When faster and faster our iron master, 
The thing we are made for, ever drives, 
Bids us grind treasure, and fashion pleasure 
For other hopes and other lives. 


There is no fact more removed from controversy 
than this, that Christianity arose out of the 
common people, and was intended in their inte- 
rest. When Christ came He came as a poor 
man in the outward rank of au artisan. He was 
a true child of the people. In the very song of 
praise which burst forth from His mother’s lips 
—the Magnificat—-the democratic note is first 
sounded which men echoed on through the 
history of the Church. 


THE BIRTH-SONG OF DEMOCRACY. 


It was the birth-song of democracy. No 
wonder that ‘‘the common people heard Him 
gladly.” Here was the mother idea of Christian 
civilisation. 

It was not cruelty or callousness that prompted 
Aristotle to divide ‘‘ tools” into two classes, 
‘living ” and “ lifeless,” and to place “slaves” 
in the first class. It was not want of intellect, 
it was want of faith in human nature. ‘ Who 
would do the scullion work in the great house- 
hold of humanity if there were no slaves?” 
This was the question that perplexed the great 
philosophers of antiquity. This was the question 
which Christ solved by making Himself the 
slave of mankind, and classing Himself among 
the scullions. It was not the “ teaching,” so 
much as the “doing” and the ‘being.’ The 
spirit that dictated the words, ‘‘ Even as the Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto but to 
mninister, and to give His life aransom for many,” 
dictated also—do not forget it—the death upon 
the Cross. It is that spirit which has destroyed 
slavery, it is that spirit which will establish one 
day a true social order upon earth, a kingdom 
of heaven upon earth. True, the spirit of Christ 
has never been yet fully obeyed, or even under- 
stood, by all His followers, but on the day when 
it is obeyed and understvod, life on earth will 
begin to be life in heaven. But we must not 
expect everything in 1800 years. Astronomy, 
geology, biology are three voices which remind 
us that the hand of God works slowly. 

IN DIVINE FOOTSTEPS. 
The student of evolution tells us that it took 
several hundreds of thousands of centuries to 
change a beast Into a man ; it may well take as 
many centuries to change carth into heaven, the 
kingdom of man into the Kinedom of God and 
of His Christ. Nevertheless, it is important for 
you and ine that we should be on the right track, 
which is taking care that we are treading in the 


footsteps of the Divine Workman of Nazareth, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
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*.* Next week we shall publish an interview 
with Mrs, Mannington Caffyn, the author of “ A 
Yellow Aster.” 


» EDITORIAL NOTES. 


_ We much regret to hear as we go to press of 
the death of Madame Patey. She was singing 
at her “ farewell concert ” on Tuesday at Sheffield, 
when she suddenly became seriously ill and was 
unable to take any further part in the concert. 
She died early on Wednesday morning without 
recovering consciousness. 


The Parish Councils Bill may now be con- 
sidered as safe. The House of Lords only 
ventured to insist on a few small points which, 
however, the Commons have again rejected. 
The essential features of the Bill stand as 
when they first left the House of Commons, 
and there is now a chance of every villager 
learning “those primary lessons in public justice 
and self-government, which go to form the 
character of a capable citizen.” Responsibility 
makes men; distrust weakens them and 
destroys the strong fibre which is latent. The 
work of local government, if done with a view 
to large issues, widens the sympathies and 
enlarges the heart. Mr. Grant Allen, writing 
on Specialists in yesterday's Westminster 
Gazette, says that the “ man as a man is wider, 
greater, happier, freer in proportion as he is a 
generalist rather than a specialist.” The com- 
monest form of specialism is selfishness, and 
nothing takes one out of one’s small sphere so 
much as throwing energy into work for the 
general well-being. 


Dean Stubbs has already justified his appoint- 
ment. His two addresses, delivered at St. 
Edmunds, Lombard-street, last week, are full 
of deep insight and humanity. “Personal 
independence,” he says, ‘mutual responsibility, 
the rights of liberty, the duties of association— 
these are the root principles of the gospel of 
the kingdom; these are also the essential 
qualities of English character.” He sums up 
the case for Parish and District Councils in the 
historic fact that in the Parish Vestry of 
old times men learnt in the active business 
of responsible life those primary lessons in 
public justice and self-government, in public 
discussion and social duty, which go to form 
the character of a capable citizen. The follow- 
ing sentence we commend to the consideration 
of the Town Council of Chatham: “It is the duty 
of the Church of Christ,” and therefore of course 
of the Town Council, “to unite men in actively 
opposing the corruption of national and social 
life, which springs from neglect of the principle 
that personal purity is of universal obligation 
upon man and woman alike.” 


The London School Board last week com- 
menced their work by insulting an important 
and influential deputation headed by Rev. 
Guinness Rogers. Canon Bristow took the un- 
usual course of moving to proceed to the next 
business, and that motion was carried. The 
memorial presented by the deputation, there- 


five hours discussed the proposed circular to 
teachers. How under these circumstances the 
Board is going to help Mr. Acland, to use that 
gentleman’s words, “bind Ignorance hand and 
foot and cast him away in this great city,” we 
fail to understand. Perhaps the election next 
November may throw some light upon the 
subject. 


The Gresham University Commission has just 
issued its report. The powers of the new 
university are to be vested in three bodies— 
the Senate, which will consist of a Chancellor 
and sixty-five members, one third representing 
the various federated colleges and institutions ; 
another third the several faculties, and the 
remainder being nominees of the Crown and 
representatives of Convocation. The second 
body is the Academic Council, consisting of 
Vice-Chancellor, and fifteen members elected 
by the five faculties. Lastly, there is Convo- 
cation, composed of all graduates of three years’ 
standing. The Senate is empowered to appoint 
professors, on the recommendation of Boards 
of Selection, and to confer degrees, but the 
Academic Council will form the executive in all 
educational matters. The University will 
admit anyone to its examinations, but there 
will be two classes of students—those who are 
taught anyhow or anywhere, and those who 
have pursued a prescribed course of three years 
in one of the licensed schools of the University. 
The report awaits the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. 


We are very glad to see that the Noncon- 
formist Council of Chatham is dealing promptly 
with the action of the Chatham Town Council. 
By twelve votes to six the Corporation passed a 
resolution directing the Town Clerk to write to 
General Forster, urging him to use his influence 
to obtain the re-enactment of the C. D. Acts. 
But as Mr. Price Hughes said last Sunday, it 
does not much matter what the majority of the 
Chatham or any other Town Council urges on 
this matter. The moral sentiment of the 
country repealed those infamous acts and the 
moral sentiment of the country will prevent 
their re-enactment. An eye, however, should be 
kept on the Chatham Town Council, and next 
November should see the rejection of all those 
councillors who voted for the resolution and 
who put up for re-election. With Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s answer, which we published last 
week, before them, the Chatham Town Council 
might have used their time to better advantage. 


If reported correctly, the Bishop of Norwich 
has strange ideas on gambling. He is not 
disposed, he says, to call small raffles at bazaars, 
or two old university friends betting a dinner 
over the result of the boat race, gambling. 
These things may be undesirable, foolish, or the 
thin end of the wedge, but they are not 
gambling. This statement occurred in a sermon 
against gambling, which is rife in his diocese. 
In the same breath the Bishop complained of 
those who betted instead of being content 
with “patient industry and laudable thrift.” 
We have yet to learn that betting is a question 
of degree, and that the difference in the position 
of the persons betting stands for ought. 
Betting means gain by another’s loss, and the 
fact that the loser is a willing loser has nothing 
to do with the essential principle. The willing- 
ness to lose is as wrong as the willingness to 
gain. 


We have pleasure in announcing that Miss 
Willard has kindly consented to undertake the 
duties of corresponding editorto THESIGNAL. This 
arrangement will, on Miss Willard’s return to 


We regret to hear that. in consequence of the 
exceptionally serious frauds and mischances in 
the past year’s trade and agriculture, Mr. 
Benjamin Waugh’s Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children is £6,000 in debt. 
Within thirty-one days of the close of the 
Society's year they need £7,000 to make their 
income equal to the income of the previous 
year. Mr. Waugh, in making this announce- 
ment, puts down the cold indifference of the 
national mind on this subject to want of 
imagination. We fear that the quality is 
lacking in many directions. If we could all see 
what is and what might be, what spurs we should 
have to our energy! Imagination is needed to 
comprehend the eternal order of things, and 
unless this is comprehended our segments of work 
are out of character with the eternal plan. It is 
not necessary, however, to go far to discover 
how much need there is for Mr. Waugh’s 
Society, and we hope before the financial year 
is ended the necessary money will be forth- 
coming. 


The report of the annual meeting of the 
Society‘for the Protection of Birds, published on 
Friday last, is full of encouragement to those 
who by example and precept set themselves to 
guard the interests of the feathered tribes. 
The Society aims at accomplishing what legis- 
lation as yet has not been able to attempt. 
The “liberty of the subject” perhaps opposes 
the passing of a law which shall regulate or 
modify feminine ornamentation. If women 
choose to make themselves unsightly, or to be 
inhuman, in following some dictate of fashion, 
neither Commoner nor Peer can prevent them 
doing so. But where legislation is powerless 
woman’s moral sense can prevail. 


Within o year the number of members of the 
Society has increased from five thousand to 
nearly ten thousand. And each of these 
members is pledged to abstain from the wearing, 
and to discountenance by every available means 
the wearing by others, of feathers obtained by 
the wanton destruction of birds. The Society 
protests only against the wholesale slaughter of 
feathered creatures for their plumage alone. 
It has already made many influential converts ; 
and we hope that in time it will successfully 
combat those occult forces that go to the 
making of fashion. If the sufferings with which 
a woman “adorns” herself each time that she 
wears an aigrette could have voice, their clamour 
would eloquently and effectually plead for the 
extermination of barbarity in dress. 


Madame Antoinette Sterling has consented to 
sing on- March 20th, at the Exeter Hall cele- 
bration of General Neal Dow’s ninetieth birth- 
day. The tist of speakers now includes Lady 
Henry Somerset (in the chair), Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Bart., M.P., Miss Frances E. Willard, 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A., Mrs, Ormiston 
Chant, Dr. F. R. Lees, F.S.A., and Mr. J. R. 
Raper. The musical arrangements have also 
been completed, the singing will be led by the 
Temperance Choral Society (in connection with 
the National Temperance League) conducted by 
Mr. J. A. Birch, Gentleman of Her Majesty’s 
Chapel Royal. Mr. Frank W. Parish, F.C.O., will 
preside at the great organ. Special Prohibition 
songs will be rendered; and between 6 and 7 
o’clock—the hours of opening the doors and 
beginning the meeting—selections will be 
played by the West Ham Temperance Crusaders’ 
band which played at the great Temperance 
Convention in Covent Garden Theatre. The 
Joint Secretaries, Mr. H. J. Osborn and Mr. F. 
Cowley, 112, Fleet Street, E.C., have received 


America, bring us into close touch with the large | the most encouraging evidences of interest in the 


body of philanthropic workers whom she so ably 


fore, will not be considered. The Board then for | represents. 


demonstration, and already there has been quite 
a pressure of applications, 
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Literary Hotes. 


i live Schreiner was married, says the 

pees on Sunday last to Mr. Crinwright, 
oung colonist of forcible character, with ad. 
s ced views on South African politics. The bride 
ill still be Olive Schreiner, for she has no inten- 
tion of changing her name. They propose to live 
on afarm far up the country, In the Karroo. Mr. 
Crinwright is about thirty years of age. 
* * * 

ere is a very interest: interview in the 
s Senaabes of the New We » &® paper which 
is very smart, but badl: arranged. he inter- 
view is with Dr. Ric Garnett, of the British 
Museum. He went to the Museum as a boy, 
and remembers talking with Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Mrs. Stowe visited the Library when he was on 
late duty, and he conducted her round the 
rooms, She showed a delightful interest in the 
books, and was very kind to him. 

* *& 


In former days ladies were only allowed to 


sit at certain tables in the Library, but they did 
One gentleman 


not always obey the rule. 


wrote to ask if he would be justified in pointing 
out to a lady reader that she Soom a seat 
which was not hers. It fell to Dr. Garnett’s lot 


to write the following reply: ** Sir, in refer- 
ence to your communication, it is my duty to 


inform you that you would not be justified in 


speaking to the lady under any circumstances ” ! 
* *% * 


Dr. Garnett’s two biographies of Carlyle and 


Emerson in Walter Scott’s Great Writer Series 
are most interesting, models of what biographies 


should be. oe 


The author of ‘‘ A Yellow Aster,” which some 
have ascribed to Olive Schreiner, “is,” says the 
Chronicle, ‘Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, the wife 
of a physician who formerly lived in Australia, 
but now lives in London. The doctor is the 
author of three tales. ‘A Yellow Aster’ is 
now in its fourth edition.” 

* & *% 


Mrs, Caffyn told a Chronicle interviewer that 
she was not a literary woman, nothing of a blue 
stucki Her father was a great lover of books. 
Most of her novel was written in Australia, in 
the quiet of the bush. The last chapters were 
finished in London. The authoress defines her 
book as ‘‘a study of the maternal instinct awaken- 
ing at a late hour, with the consequences of the 
lateawakening. Until that instinct does awaken, 
the woman is not the full-fledged woman with all 
her womanly qualities and feelings perfected.” 

% & * 


‘Mr. Leslie Stephen, in an interesting lecture 
on “Authors and their Duties,” said that his 
advice to would-be journalists was to really 
know something. Be the slave of some great 
idea, or you mili be the slave of a newspaper. 
Every man ought to believe that truth is 
attainable, and should endeavour to attain it. 
A writer should be philosophic in spirit, and 
should look at the events of the day from a 
higher point of view than from that of personal 
feeling, or of party politics. Then, even in 
political journalism, he would be discharging one 
of the most important functions of life. 

* * * 


The Dudley Gallery witnessed ameeting of wit, 
intellect, and beauty on Saturday evening last. 
when the Newnham College Club gave an “ At 
Home” to its members and to all old 
Newnhamites residing in London. The object 
of the ‘‘ At Home ” was to keep up in London the 
annual commemoration held at Newnham 
College of the day when the Triposes were first 
thrown cpen to women. Speeches were made by 
Mrs. Toynbee and Miss Grey, and everyone 
present enjoyed the opportunity of meeting old 
oe friends, and of discussing bygone college 
days. 


In one short verse I here express 

The sum of tomes of sacred lore ; 

Beneficence is righteousness, 

Oppression sin’s malignant core. 
SANSKRIT. 
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Concerning Women. 


There is an interesting article in last week’s 
Christian World on Women’s Colleges in the 
United States. It appears that about one half 
of the 250 colleges and universities are open to 
women, and that eleven are open to women only. 


Mr. George Kennan speaking last Sunday of 
his Siberian experiences said that the young 
women whom he saw in exile were gentle, re- 
fined girls who would be taken for anything 
but criminals or revolutionists. 

* * * 

Rev. H.R. Haweis, writing in the March 
Young Woman on Jenny Lind, says that her 
success was due to ‘‘ personality ; it was genius, 
it was naturo and grace. It was the perfect 
mavifestation of a pure and noble soul, full of 
exquisite dignity and delicacy, with an intense 
and vivid sense of all that was best and tenderest 
in love and life.” The £30,000 she made in 
America was devoted to charitable institutions. 


The association of the Royal Free Hospital 
and the London School of Medicine for Women 
continues to the advantage of both institutions. 
There are 150 women students attending the 
hospital and school. The Ladies’ Visiting 
Committee has scoomplished much useful work. 

The Guardian of last week has a long article 
on “ Home Rule, or, Daughters of To-day.” One 
of the most noticeable features of the last twenty 
years in England, it says, is the change in woman's 
claims and ideas; and the daughters’ mental 
development and independent professions have 
given rise to numberless somewhat strained 
relations, for which there would have been no 
opening in 1834. 

* % * 

Miss Flora L. Shaw repeated the lecture 
on ‘The Australian Outlook” which she gave 
on January 9 at the Royal Colonial Institute, 
and which was reported at length in the Times, 
before the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, 
Edinburgh. There wasa good attendance. Mr. 
Coutts Trotter presided. At the close of the 
lecture a cordial vote of thank was awarded to 
Miss Shaw. 

* % *¥ 

Miss Emily Faithfull in last week’s Lady's 
Pictorial says that she could not help wondering 
as she read our interview with Mr. Besant if he 
had any conception of what life is to five or six 
sisters at home, whose position debars them from 
household work or any fixed employment out- 
side the home. The confidences made to Miss 
Faithfull as to the effects of this vegetable 
existence have been simply heart-breaking. 

* 


Referring to women and journalistic work Miss 
Faithful says that each literary aspirant must 
discover for herself the best magazine to which 
to send her production. If she is not able to 
keep herself informed as to the nature of the 
various publications issuing from the press she 
is not fit to enter upon a competition which 
involves reading as well as writing, and a 
familiarity with the current literature of the 
day. This, she says, may seem harsh and unsym- 
pathetic, but it is necessary to speak the truth. 

* 


All who are interested in the progress of the 
Women’s Suffrage Movement will be pleased by 
the fresh and vivid statement of the question in 
a paper entitled ‘‘ The Case of the Helots,” which 
Miss Elizabeth Martyn, one of the earliest 
members of the Pioneer Club, contributes to the 
February number of the //umanitarian. The 
article has been favourably noticed in the Liver- 
pool Daily Post, and is certain to attract a good 
deal of attention. The term “helot ” is of course 
used to depolarise some of the stock arguments 
against granting the vote to women. 
* * * 


A meeting has been held at Liverpool, to con- 
sider the desirability of petitioning the 
magistrates on some evils of the drink traftic 
relating to women. Mrs. Pratt, in her address, 
especially referred to the dangers of public house 
back doors. In Glasgow, she said, the 
magistrates were so conscious of 
occasioned by these secret entrances that they 
gave publicans the choice of either bricking them 
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up or forfeiting their licences. The same 

method was adopted at Llandudno. It was 

ultimately decided to petition the magistrates. 
+ * % 


The Medical School in connection with the 
University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, at Cardiff, was opened formally by 
Sir Richard Quain, who was supported by many 
members of the medical profession from London, 
and from other parts of England and Wales. At 
Cardiff equal opportunities are given to men and 
women students of the University College, and 
it is interesting, therefore, to know that an 
application has already been received from a lady 
in Newcastle who intends to prepare for entrance 
as a medical student in October, 

* % % 

On Saturday a conference of women co-o 
tors was held in the Co-operative Hall, Dur 
for the pur of forming a local branch of the 
Women's Co-operative Guild. Miss Reddish, 
organiser of the Guild, read a paper on ‘‘ Women 
and Co-operation,” in which she explained the 
working of the guild and the many social, 
mental, and moral advantages it offered to women 
co-operators. A resolution was carried, on the 
motion of Mr. John Wilson, M.P., approving the 
guild project, and pledging the meeting to its 
establishment. Addresses were delivered by 
Miss Davies, of Kirby Lonsdale, Miss Reddish, 
and Professor Jevons, lecturer at Durham 
University, on co-operative subjects. 


ra- 
m, 


Mr. Whiteley told a Westminster Budget inter- 
viewer that shoplifting by women is on the in- 
crease. And this is how it is done : “ Oae of their 
commonest tricks is to have several large pockets 
in their dress into which they can push things 
easily without being observed. Very often they 
wear long, loose cloaks, such as you see sick-nurses 
wear, and, of course, they can hide things easily 
under these. Sometimes they wear double 
cloaks, and, in case asuspicion falls on them, 
they open the upper one, saying, ‘ But if I have 
hidden anything under my cloak, show it me. 
Surely you could see it at once.’ Most of our 


shop-lifting ladies ‘hunt in couples.’ One goes 


to the counter and engages the attendant’s ser- 
vices ; the second stands behind her accomplice. 
While the attendant has turned his or her back 
to get something, the article is swiftly and 
dexterously whipped off the counter into the 
lady’s capacious receptacle. | 


In last week’s Weekly Sun Miss Willard writes 
a letter to the Editor, in which she points out 
that the crux of the woman question is that the 
terms are not equal between men and women. 
And she says, until they become so we must 
encourage, educate, and inspire by special efforts 
and associations that half of the human race 
which has so recently come on the stage of 
ublic action, and is working rather with the 
eft hand than the right, owing to its lack of 
hereditary endowment, favourable environment, 
and the mighty impetus of public opinion that 
says that to succeed is as natural to your kind as 
is the breath in your. nostrils, 


A woman inspector was appointed by the 
London County Council last week, at a salary of 
£100, to carry out inquiries under the Infant 
Life Protection Act and the Shop Hours Act. 
A man inspector for the same Acts was also 
appointed. Mr. Crooks contended that both 
appointments ought to be given to women. The 
Committee, however, reported that “ although 
a woman would be useful in correspondence and 
inquiries in their earlier stayes, the bulk of 
the work was of a detective character and 
could best be performed by an experienced man.” 

* * 


The Chronicle says that Lady Duff, wife of the 
Governor of New South Wales, made a collection 
of wild flowers, and having had thei frozen into a 
a solid block of ice dispatched them to the Queen 
in a freezing chamber of one of the P. and O. boats. 
After some discussion they were placed on the 
Queen’s dining-room table, and, when the block 
had slightly thawed and become transparent, the 
flowers showed beautifully. The Queen and 
Princess Beatrice admired them a good deal. 


the evil | The Queen has kept the list of plants sent, and 


will examine them when the ice has quite thawed 
uway. 
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BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 
BY AURORA. 
VI. 


Woman 1n CoLLectivisé. 
“THERE will soon be no family to take into 
account,” said the Ordinary Person. “‘ Women 
seem anxious to be everything but wives and 
mothers.” ; 

“Do you mean that they are growing 
self-respecting?” asked the Advanced Woman. 

“I meant nothing of the sort,” suid the 
Ordinary Person, tartly. ‘‘ They only make 
other people respect them.” 

‘‘Are you sure that it is not the same 
thing ?” asked the Woman of No Importance. 

“It used to be ‘marry or starve,’” said 
the Society Dame. ‘“ Now it seems to be 
‘marry and do as you like.’” 

“That is to say women are finding it 
possible to earn a living in a less degradin 
way than by marriage,” said the Advan 
Woman—“‘in Collectivism.” .... 

‘“You go so fast you make me quite 
dizzy,” interrupted the Ordinary Person. 
‘““When I was a girl it was the other way 
about—the degradation was in not being 
married.” 

“Where is Collectivism in the social 
scheme?” asked the Woman of No Import- 
ance. 

“Exactly opposite Individualism, and 
round the corner from Socialism,” answered 
the Advanced Woman. ‘‘ When we have 
got to it every woman will support herself.” 

‘‘And probably her husband,” added the 
Woman of No Importance. 

“Then what good will marriage do her?” 
asked the Ordinary Person. ‘“ And if all the 
women are at work, what will become of the 
children ?” 

‘‘Oh, the State will see to its bairns,” 
answered the Advanced Woman loftily. 

“ But the State doesn’t seem able to see to 
its men,” said the Ordinary Person. ‘“ My 
husband says the Peers are quite beyond 
coatrol.” 

“That is only because they are born 
Statesmen,” said the Advanced Woman. 

* * * * * 

“Yes, in Collectivism it would be the duty 
of the State to look after the children,” con- 
tinued the Advanced Woman. 

“Poor little dears!” interjected the 
Ordinary Person. 

‘A mother being the last person to be 
entrusted with the training of her child,” 
concluded the Advanced Woman. 

“And whom, may I ask, do you consider 
a more suitable person?” asked the Ordinary 
Person, ruffling her feathers. 

‘Some other child’s mother,” returned 
the Advanced Woman. 

“Your ideas are revolutionary,” said the 
Society Dame. , 

“It is by revolutions that the world 
moves on,” the Advanced Woman made 
answer. 

“Why is a mother not a fit person to 
train her own child?” continued the Ordinary 
Person. ‘“ Would any one looking at my 
girls question that statement ?” 

“No,” said the Society Dame. 

“How can a woman pluck out of her 
child’s nature the faults that are rooted in 
her own?” The Advanced Woman warmed 
to the subject. 

‘‘T think she would recognise them more 
quickly than anyone else,” said the Woman 
of No Importance. 

“YT am sure of it,” the Society Dame 
agreed. ‘Gwendoline has a wart on her 
neck, and no one regrets it more than I do, 
because I have one myself,” 
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“ Don’t you think a mother would be more 
careful to develop in her child the ideal at 
which she has aimed herself?” asked the 
Woman of No Importance. 

‘‘ Ideals are exploded theories,” said the 
Advanced Woman. ‘The value of the 
system is that a woman will be more success- 
ful in dealing with a strange child than with 
one between whom and herself there is the 
antagonism of relationship.” 

‘The antagonism of relationship is merely 
an end-of-the-century phrase,” retorted the 
Woman of No Importance. ‘“ Will anyone 
say I shall be less careful of the hair on my 
head because it is mine ?” 

‘‘T can’t imagine to what you allude,” said 
the Society Dame. 
% * * * * 

‘Tn Collectivism all children will be trained 
with others of the same age,” said the Ad- 
vanced Woman. 

“If that had been the best arrangement, 
would Nature have sent them into families 
one at a time?” asked the Woman of No 
Importance. 

‘‘T have heard something about the Queen’s 
Bounty,” the Advanced Woman answered. 

‘She knew it would not be greatly drawn 
on, or she would not have instituted it,” 
smiled the Woman of No Importance. 

‘¢ Tt is not every mother who has maternal 
genius,” said the Advanced Woman, gazing 
fixedly at the Society Dame. 

‘You illustrate your point admirably,” 
yawned that lady. 

‘¢Under the new system,” continued the 
Advanced Woman with a fine unconcern, 
“such women would be drafted off to pro- 
ductive labour. Only those women would 
train the children who had the instinct 
for it.” 

“ Then I may just as well have no child if 
I have no part in its education,” complained 
the Ordinary Person. 

“Oh, not at all!” said the Advanced 
Woman ; “because in that case you might 
give a useful citizen to the country.” 

It sounded brutal. The Woman of No 
Importance plunged into the pause. 

‘‘T think the co-operative system of teach- 
ing might be made a very good thing,” she 
said. ‘‘ Instead of one teacher to a child, as 
often happens in private families, or ninety 
children to a teacher—the case in schools— 
there would be four or five children to each 
teacher.” 

‘“‘But where would the teachers come 
from ?” asked the Ordinary Person. 

“ From the ranks of those now engaged at 
home in domestic duties,” said the Woman 
of No Importance. 

‘IT can imagine Gwendoline learning man- 
ners from the laundress,” said the Society 
Dame. 

““So can I,” the Advanced Woman said 
politely. 
* * * % * 

“But if all servants become teachers, 
where shall we find cooks?” lamented the 
Ordinary Person. 

“ Let me explain,” said the Woman of No 
Importance. “ All housekeeping would be 
co-operative. Instead of fifty cooks making 
fifty dinners for fifty families, there will be 
five cooks providing one dinner. That will 
leave forty-five cooks free to——” 

“Cook accounts,” finished the Society 
Dame. ‘I was never taught to cook any- 
thing else.” 

“‘T suppose you would set them to dig up 
Greek roots, or dissect dead languages?” 
said the Advanced Wc man. 

“In the same way ”—the Woman of No 
Importance ignored the gibes—“ instead of 
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thirty housemaids breaking the crockery of 
thirty families, there will be ten told off for 
that purpose; leaving twenty to—shall we 
say teach vulgar fractions ? ” 

“‘ More likely break the commandments,” 
said the Society Dame. 

‘*T should introduce them in the House of 
Lords,” said the Advanced Woman. 

‘On the whole,” reflected the Woman of 
No Importance, ‘it seems to me that while 
Collectivism is impossible for the State, it 
might be useful for the individual.” 

“Tell that to the Marines,” sneered the 
Advanced Woman. 

‘You mean the Fabians,” answered the 
Woman of No Importance. 


THE REVOLT OF THE 
DAUGHTERS. 


‘¢ Tues are the days of strikes. No sooner is one 
happily closed than another, more serious it may 
be, and farther reaching in its effects, comes up 
for next consideration.” So opens Mrs. Crackan- 
thorpe’s article on the ‘‘ Revolt of the Daughters” 
in the January number of the Nineteenth 
Century, where she endeavours to analyse some 
of the causes of this revolt which she believes to 
be only too real among many girls. According 
to her, it is largely due to the lack of loving 
yapelty on the part of the mothers towards 
their daughters, a want that leads to the absence 
of that loyal friendship that should be the 
essential basis of their relationship. 

Mrs. Frederic Harrison, on the other hand, 
in the February number of the same review, 
seems to think it is rather the fault of the 
daughters, a lack of right feeling on their part, 
and of courtesy towards their mothers. She 
thinks that many girls of the period only too 
gladly avail themselves of the advantages of 
society and of family life, but in return are 
unwilling to make any sacrifice of personal 
inclination. This, she admits, is perhaps due in 
part to the ew education for women, which 
regards education rather as an end than a means, 
and neither develops individuality nor teaches 
the artofliving. But she also thinks that a little 
more sympathy on both sides, a little more good 
will, and a sense of humour, would save the 
situation and prevent the restlessness and 
dissatisfaction on the part of the daughters. 
Thus much for the point of view of the mothers. 

The March number of the Nineteenth Century 

ives us the ‘‘ Revolt of the Daughters” from a 

aughter’s standpoint, by Miss Alys Pearsall 
Smith, Hon. Secretary of the Young Women’s 
Branches of the B.W.T.A. She seems to feel the 
widespread revolt ofarace of beingsso proverbially 
dutiful as daughters must have a deeper under- 
lying cause than even the want of sympathy and 
friendship between mothers and daughters. 
Girls, she says, are beginning to realise that they 
are human beings, distinct from other human 
beings, with definite duties not only to their 
families and immediate friends, but also to them- 
selves and to the community. And they are 
beginning to claim their rights to individual 
development not as a matter of self-indulgence, 
but as a matter of principle. They feel that 
whatever sacrifices they make must be made not 
‘* to” people but “ for” principles, and that they 
must not waste their God-given powers and 
energies by a long course of trivialities and 
mental starvation. They cannot allow their 
individuality to be entirely absorbed, as is so 
often the case, in the family life, but they require 
some time and some independence to develop 
their own interests and pursuits. Their revolt 
is not arevolt against merely surface convention- 
alities that do not, after all, matter much one 
way or the other, but it is a revolt against the 
bondage that enslaves their whole lives. They 
ask to be allowed to decide for themselves duties 
which heretofore have been decided for them by 
other people, and they ask only for freedom to 
| make of their own lives the highest that can be 
jmade. In concluding her plea, Miss Pearsall 
Smith begs that no one will dispute or hinder 
the daughter's claim for the ordinary human 
rights of a human being. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
HEROINES. 


BY ALICE LAW. 
PART I. 


I suppose every true artist—and few will deny 
this title to Mr. Kipling—puts an intensity of 
meaning—nay, more, an intensity of individuality 
__into his work, which only those who are in close 
sympathy with him can discover ; yet for lack of 
this sympathy some of the world’s masterpieces 
have remained unread riddles for centuries. 

It is in this spirit of sympathy we would 
approach the study of Mr. Kipling’s heroines. 
We want, if possible, to discover what such an 
original and gifted writer really thinks anent the 
burning question of the modern woman, and her 
relation to man. 

We want to get at the meaning underlying 
such an incisive presentation of life and manners 
as is given us in “The Gadsbys,” or “ The Light 
that Failed,” or in the many and varied “ Plain 
Tales from the Hills” and elsewhere, with 
which Mr. Kipling delights so many of us, 

If out of the fulness of his heart a man 
writeth, we should argue, ia proverbial fashion, 
that the problem of “woman” had occupied 
Mr. Kipling overmuch. At the outset, we must 
commend Mr. Kipling’s frank acknowledgment 
of the question at issue : there is no attempt in 
his pages either to ignore or to discredit the 
position of woman, but, on the contrary, a 
generous recognition of her importance as a 
factor for good or evil in the lives of men. 


HIS INTERPRETATION OF WOMANHOOD. 


Mr. Kipling’s interpretation of womanhood 
may be deduced from his conception of life: a 
race in which most of the competitors are 
handicapped by their respective characters or 
circumstances ; or a contest, in which the com- 
batants fight against heavy odds. Mr. Kipling’s 
heart goes out in warm sympathy to the victor 
—of either sex—who overcometh. He makes no 
secret of his admiration for the strength which 
in the teeth of opposition triumphs, any more 
than he does of his contempt for the weakness 
that in the hour of trial succumbs. Mr. 
Kipling’s philosophy being thus deeply tinged 
with the Herculean doctrine that the gods help 
those who help themselves, we are led to anti- 
cipate what sort of stuff he will require his 
heroines to be made of. 

They will be peculiarly the outcome of their 
environment, carefully adjusted to bear any 
strain or tension to which they may be sub- 
jected. They will be, to a large extent, in touch 
with the beating, struggling life around them, 
and with their hand on the world’s pulse, will 
regulate their lives in sympathy with its motion. 
In a word, they will be surpassingly capable, 
pre-eminently “ fit.” 

From the first mention of Mrs. Hauksbee to 
the conclusion of Maisie’s story, our author's 
pages are filled with the recital of female exploits 
and of feminine conquests. 

Mr. Kipling gloriesin Mrs. Hauksbee’s dashing 
generalship, in Mrs. Vansuythen’s or Mrs. 
Bremmil’s quiet moral courage, Mrs. Wessington’s 
unwearied devotion, Maisie’s unflagging perse- 
verance, Katie’s self-denying heroism, and per- 
haps more than anything in the admirable 
commonsense and splendid nerve of the “ second- 
rate woman.” It is true that nearly all these 
female characters leave something to be desired, 
but none the less they are all peculiar and 
individual types of strength. 


WOMEN AS ANTAGONISTS. 


Not only does Mr. Kipling delight in the 
ability and fitness of his heroines, but he takes 
a certain grim pleasure in bringing his champions 
together, and letting them fight for the mastery. 


has little hesitation in handing the—buttoned 
—foils to his women, he is equally concerned to 
show that they are merely fencing to keep their 
hands in, and that, so far from being antagonists, 
men and women are, by the very necessity of 
their nature, staunch and loyal allies. 


Mr. Kipling 


Thus he looks on approvingly when his adored 
Mrs. Hauksbee—in re Pluffles—proves herself 
more than a match for the designing Mrs. Reiver 
—a woman of whom Mr. Kipling pointedly 
remarks that ‘she was wicked in a business-like 
way ;” and so thoroughly does he enjoy the 
exhibition of skill as such, that he is rather 
delighted than downcast at the discomfiture of 
his favourite, when she is in her turn humiliated 


by the “Dowd,” or routed by Mrs. Cusack- 


Bremmil. Upon more than one occasion too 


does our author illustrate how a clever woman 
may be more than a match for a clever man ; 
as when Salun uses an English Sahib and his 
white face to eover the escape of the Indian 
princeling and political prisoner, Khan Singh, or 
as when Miss Beighton turns the would-be- 
Cupid’s arrows to his own destruction. 


But although in such instances Mr. Kipling 


When, as in the case of Maisie, the woman is 


unfairly aided by the man’s adverse circumstances, 
and is ungenerous enough to leave her vanquished 
and wounded opponent in the dst, in such a 
case Mr. Kipling has no hesitation in washing his 
hands of her, and in leaving her—as mercilessly 
as she left; Dick —exposed in the market-place of 
Public Censure. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Mr. Kipling is further concerned to define 


the proper field of woman’s labour, and can 
discover none more suitable or natural than the 
one upon which they have for centuries expended 
their talents and energies: man. 


It will be obvious to all caroful readers that 
intentionally begs the whole 
question of woman’s relation to man; that he 
starts with the assumption that there is no 
other thing in the wide universe to which she 
can have any relation, seeing that men and 
women are naturally and unavoidably the com- 
plementary parts of one very desirable whole, 
and seeing that neither—however he or she 
may think differently —can get on without the 
help of the other. 

Thus we notice that the greater number of 
Mr. Kipling’s heroines are married, and_ the 
remainder, Maisie and Kate, for cxample, are 
at all events being much agitated upon the 
question. Mr. Kipling is of the old-fashioned 
opinion for which, on the score of experience, 
something can at least be said, that men and 
women were meant to pull together, and that it 
only remains to consider what ‘particular sorts 
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| of couples should be yoked, and what is the 
| most approved fashion of harness. 

_ Mr. Kipling is not over-persuaded of the 
righteousness of particular yokings, and supplies 
us with abundant illustrations of his theory. 

In the stories of the Tertium quid, the 
Boulters, the Bronckhorsts, the Bremmils and 
the Gadsbys, we have th history . f couples who 
are married but not sui. Dick and Maisie, 
a couple who are neither married nor suited ; 
and in Jack and Mrs. Wessington, and in the 
couple who climb the “ Hill of Illusion,” we have 
those who, being satisfied neither with marriage 
nor its substitute, can obviously neyer be suited, 


(To be continued.) 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS.* 


PART II. 


THERE is nothing more instructive in this 
most remarkable book than the address on the 
system of the Parsees, given by Jinanji Jam- 
shedji Modi, of Bombay. “There were periods 
in the history of the world,” says Professor Max 
Miller, “ when the worship of Ormuza threat- 
ened to rise triumphant on the ruins of the 
temples of all other gods.” Zoroastrianism or 
Parseeism involves belief in the existence of one 
God. 

That the system is monotheistic is evidenced, 
corte | other things, by the fact that Zoroaster re- 
jected from his writings the word “‘daeva,” a very 
ancient Aryan word for God, derived from the 
Aryan root “ div,” “to shine,” Most of the Western 
nations which separated from the parent stock took 
with them this word in one form or another for the 
name of their god, Thus the Greeks called their 
god “ Deos ” or “ Zeus ;” the R mans, ‘ Deus; ” the 
Germans, ‘“ Teus;” the Litbuanians, “ Diewas,’ and 
80 on. 

According to Zoroaster’s philosophy, our 
world is the work of two hostile principles, 
creative and destructive. These two spirits work 
under one God, the Causer of all causes. 

Zoroastrian moral orga teaches that our 
good thoughts, good words, and good deeds alone 
will be our inmtercessors in a future world. 
Nothing more will be wanted. They alone will 
serve you as asafe pilot to the harbour of Heaven, 
as a safe guide to the gates of Paradise, 


GOOD WORKS. 


The doctrine concerning the cumulative power 
of good works is characteristic. A meritorious 
deed done in youth is more effective than the 
very same deed done in advanced age. The 
Parsee does not worship fire as God, but regards 
it as a symbol of God. The education of 
children is much emphasised, and physical edu- 
cation is specially dwelt upon in the Zorcastrian 
sacred books. The health of the body is con- 
sidered the first requisite for the health of the 
soul, and the sanitary laws laid down are as 
strict as those in Leviticus. A breach of sani- 
tary rule is considered to be helping the cause 
of the evil principle. ‘Temperance is also om- 
phatically inculcated, and their teaching on this 
question is far in advance of that in our 
churches. 

To the robust and intelligent, who can do without 
wine, it recommends abstinence. ‘To otbers it 
recommends moderation. A person who gives 
another a drink is decmed as guilty as the drinker, 
if the latter does any mischief either to himself or 
to others through the inlluence of that drink. 
Only that man is justified to take wine who can 
thereby do some good to himself, or at least can do 
no harm to himeclf. 

On the sut.ject of the trade of wine-sellers, the 
Diidistan-i-edini says that not only is a man who 


~* «The World's Parliament of Religions,” Edited 
by the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D. Landon, 
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makes an improper and immoderate use of wine 
guilty, but also a wine-seller who acl, (5 sells 
wine to those who make an improper use of it. It 
is improper and unlawful for a wine seller to con- 
tinue to sell wine, for the sake of his pocket, to a 
customer who is the worse for liquor. 


The socialistic teaching is also very sound. 
The principle of perfect brotherhood is insisted 
upon in the writings of the Yasna, and espe- 
cially emphatic is the precept that it is equally 
the duty of all classes and grades of people to 
work hard for their bread. 

The Avesta insists on eight hours’ labour, 
eight hours’ sleep, eight hours for mental recrea- 
tion, religious meditation, prayer, and study. 
The dominance of the “ male mind” is strongly 
set forth in the precepts that influence domestic 
and home life : 


‘“OrHE MALE MIND.” 


We find that according to the teachings of the 
Parsee books, a husband is the king and the wife 
the queen, of the household. On the husband 
devolves the duty of maintaining his wife and 
children; on the wife that of making the home 
comfortable and cheerful. The qualifications of a 
good husband, from a Zoroastrian ey of view, 
are that he must be (1) young and dsome ; (2) 
strong, brave and healthy; (3) diligent and in- 
dustrious so as to maintain his wife and children 3 
(4) trathfal, as would prove truthfal to herself and 
true to all others with whom he would come in 
contact. A wise, intelligent and educated husband 
is compared to a fertile Ne- of land which gives a 

lentiful crop, whatever kinds of seeds are sown in 
t. The qualifications of a good wife are that she 
be wise and educated, modest and courteous, 
obedient and chaste. Obedience to her husband is 
the first duty of a Zoroastrian wife. It is a great 
virtue deserving all praise and reward. Dis- 
obedience is a great sin punisbable after death. 
According’ to the Sad-dar, a wife that expressed a 
desire to her husband three times a day—in the 
morning, afternoon and evening—to be one with 
bim in thoughts, words and deeds, i.e., to sympatbize 
with him in all his noble aspirations, pursuits, and 
desires, performed as meritorious an act as that of 
saying her prayers three times a day. She must 
wish to be of the same view with him in all his 
noble pursuits, and ask him every day, ‘‘ What are 
your thoughts, eo that I may be one with you in 
those thoughts? What are your words, so that I 
may be one with you in your speech? What are 
oe deeds, so that I may be one with you in your 

eeds?” 


to advocate the slavery of the harem and the 
shame of the seraglio. In his subsequent 
address on “The Influence of Islam on Social 
Conditions,” Mr. Webb endeavoured to prove 
that the Koran places woman on a perfect 
equality with man. 
The hts which American women have 
Siar te oly 6 few Fagg have been enjoyed by 
Mohammedan women for twelve hundred years; 
and to-day there is no class of women whose rights 
are so completely protected as those of the Mussul- 
man communities. 

It is impossible to reconcile these statements 
with the social conditions of the countries in 


bound to admit that it is equally difficult for us 


passages as the following :— 
“ And if ye fear that ye shall not act with equity 


substance provide wives for yourselves.” ... 


them a talens, take not anything away therefrom. .-. 
ye are also forbiiden to take to wife free women 
who are married, except those women whom your 
right bands shall possess as slaves.” 

Like a clear bell rang out the true note 
sounded by Frances Willard before the same 
assembly, when she said in her address on the 
‘‘ White Life for Two ”: 

The faithfulness of two, each to the other, alone 
makes possible the true Home, the pure Church, the 
righteous Nation, the great, kind Brotherhood of 
oe is becoming what God intended her to be, 
and Christ’s Gospel necessitates her being, the 
companion and counsellor, not the incumbrance and 
toy, of man. 

It is not practicable within the scope of this 
short review to give the many points of interest 
that should not be missed in dealing with that 
marvellous congress; nor can I touch the eloquent 
expositions of Christianity in all its varied 
aspects. The Parliament of which this book 
gives an outline so splendid in its scope, brings 
into clear relief a truth that was well summed 
up by a recent writer : 

No anti-Christian faith has offered to lay its 
sacred Scriptures beside the Bible for comparison. 
No contrasted creed, however it may boast of 
righteousness, has proposed a single new conception 
not found in Christianity. No philosophy has 
offered to us a nobler conception of God than that 
we have obtained from the Old and New Testaments. 
No hope richer or more consoling has been suggested 
than the immortality of holiness. And no religion 
has presented to us a record of such continuous and 
tender self-sacrifice as that of the Christian believer. 
And it is especially noticeable that most of the men 
who eulogise alien faiths were those who personally 
owed their intellectual quickening and their morals 
both to contact with Christianity. 

The Congress of Religions was the mightiest 
ecumenical council the world has ever seen; 
Christianity has from it everything to hope ; for 
even as the plains, the table-lands, the foot-hills, 
the mountain ranges, all conduct alike, slowly 
ascending to the loftiest peak of the Himalayas, 
so do all views of God tend toward and cul- 
minate in the character, the life and work of Him 
who said, “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 


men unto Me.” 


OUR DEBT TO BUDDHA. 


The address given by H. Dharmapala, of 
Ceylon, entitled “ The World’s Debt to Buddha,” 
is of extraordinary interest. 


The basic doctrine of Buddhism, he said, is to 
relieve human suffering. A life of sensual pleasures 
is condemned, and the conflicts of labour and 
capital and other problems which confront Europe 
are not to be met with in Buddhistic countries. 
Speaking on Religion and Temperance, Buddha said : 

“Man already drunk with ignorance should not 
add thereto by the imbibition of alcoholic drinks.” 
One of the vows taken by the Buddhist monks and 
by the laity runs thus: ‘I take the vow to abstain 
from intoxicating drinks because they hinder pro- 
gress and virtue.” 

The dangers of modern life originate chiefly from 
drink and brutality, and in Buddhist countries the 
law, based upon teachings of Buddhism, prohibits 
the manufacture, sale, and use of liquor, and pre- 
vents the slaughter of animals for food. 


War is also condemned and _ arbitration 
advocated. Proceeding to the position of women, 
the speaker said : 

The same rights are given to woman as to man. 
Not the least difference is shown, and perfect 
equality has been proclaimed. ‘ Woman,” Buddha 
saysin the Chalavedala Sutta and in the Mahavagga, 
“may attain the highest path of holiness, Rabatship, 
which is open to man.” 

On the tenth day of the Parliament the first 
note of discord was struck when Mohammed 
Russell Webb gave his address on “ The Spirit of 
Islam.” It seemed impossible for the speaker to 
present the views held by his co-religionists on 
the woman question without evoking a storm of 
disapprobation, which took the form of cries of 
“ shame "—a well-merited expression of the 
feeling that must ariso when a man who calls 
himself ‘an American of the Americans” dares 


The portrait of Sir B. W. Richardson which we 
published last week was from an excellent photo- 
graph by Messrs. Fradelle and Young, of Regent 
Street, W. 

* * *¥ 

The Western Temperance Herald says : It goes 
without saying that Tue Woman's SIGNAL is 
thoroughgoing, outspoken and sound on every 
phase of the temperance question, and the 
contents are very interesting, and fitted to be 
useful and helpful to every reader, 


which Mohammedanism prevails ; but we are also 


to understand the social conditions of our 
Christian countries as being in harmony with the 
spirit of the religion they profess. Mr. Webb's 
statements are, however, irreconcilable with the 
writings of the Koran, in which we find such 


towards orphans of the female sex, take in marriage 
of such other women as please you, two, or three, 
or four, and not more.”... ‘Ye may with your 


“If ye desirous of exchan a wife for 
another wife, and ye have already given one of 


‘**A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN.’”* 


Yer another book on the “eternal woman” 
question—a book that stirs our admiration bya 
certain undoubted power, that leaves us puzzled 
by the problems it presents, wondering as to 
its authorship, regretting much and thinking 
more. We strongly feel, however, that there is 
a dangerous tendency in dealing with this great 
question to slip into the error of simply shifting 
the actors inthe old dramas and substituting 
women for men. The power of passion has been 
the monopoly of men in the world of drama and 
fiction ; and the history of the man attracted by 
the purity and graceof the country maiden, 
when, weary of the exotics of civilization, he 
turns to the simple charms of the flowers 
of the field, is an outworn theme. Doubt- 
less such a girl arouses in him a better self 
of which he knew nothing ; but the selfish nature 
chained to low aims dares not break the con- 
ventional to earn honestly his right to love her. 
The story of the “Superfluous Woman” is 
virtually the old theme reversed ; the heroine is 
the delicately nurtured, over-civilized product 
of artificial surroundings and immoral education 
—a woman “bound,” as the author tells us, 
“hand and foot in the circle of the damned.” 
The early chapters are devoted to the description 
of the life of the fashionable beauty. Like 
many other books that profess to be society 
novels, the couleur locale is wanting ; the bad and 
the good are unreal because evidently not drawn 
from the life. The girl, sickened at the thought 
of an uncongenial marriage with a wretched 
roué forced upon her by her worldly aunt, leaves 
her home and seeks a secluded farm in Scotland, 
where she endeavours to forget the tinsel of her 
gas-lit existence in healthful work, the pure 
air of God’s great out-doors, and the society of 
wholesome men and women. In this simple life 
she meets her fate. The young farmer with his 
strength, his rectitude, his purity, are a revela- 
tion to the poor warped nature of the girl whose 
antecedents necessarily resulted in a moral 
abortion. The idyll of the life on the farm 
amid the barley fields and on the wide stretch- 
ing heather moors is charmingly related, and the 
description of the man and woman’s work 
together in the harvest is a beautiful picture 
that must outlive much one is glad to forget. 

Over all the net of light fell with its softening and 
uniting power, and through all ran the sense of 
people at wholesome work, joyful, kindly one to 
another. The brown ‘thatched cottage also was 
near, and a white kitten came and played about the 
peat-stack; behind, two red horses, attracted by 
the fallen corn, came lumbering up to stare from a 
distance; and round every part was the softer back- 
ground of blue hills and pine-woods, and tinted 
moors. 

Against this beautiful sober picture, Jessamine 
rested her over-tired heart as one who earns a little 
respite, but who hears a sound like the running 
edge of the deathly river. 

That day Colin told his love, and she learned 
the secret of her own heart. And now begins 
the old story, only the hero and the heroine change 
parts. He dreams of marriage, of the “ wee 
wifie,” of the exquisite beauty of her presence 
in the home. She is possessed by a wild fleeting 
passion, but revealed to her soul there stands 
for the first time a man strong in his love 
because strong in his purity. The rest of the 
story is painful and unreal. Her return to her 
old life is unworthy of a woman on whom had 
been bestowed such an ideal, and there is no 
excuse for selling herself as she does, soul and 
body, into a degrading bondage. 

Perhaps the best sentence in the book is in 
one of the closing chapters, when the Radical 
doctor discusses with his wife and friend this 


* A Novel in Three Volumes. William Heine- 
mann, London, 189. 
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great drame in real life, and the problems it 
a ck,” said Mrs. Cornerstone, “I want a 


to come.” 
aaa Lord will not be in the tempest,” said the 


doctor, when the shadows were longer by a quarter 


of an homrose it is this stillness in the woods, for I 


[am glad to hear you say it. The dastard 
Prehin me cowers at the thought of turmoil,” said 


t. 
Conwy not a tempest ?” asked Mrs. Cornerstone. 


« Because,” replied her husband, “I do not think 
that wholeness was ever won by clamour. A woman 
will conquer just as soon as she is in herself all she 
would desire to seem to be, and not one hour 
earlier. Equality is not a thing that can be given ; 
it has to be won. Once won, I do not think men 
will resist. For all its fortresses, the heart desires 
conquest, and loves no one like the conqueror.” 

The chapter is very powerfully written, and 
the arguments on the definition of honour, 
showing the unequal standard between men and 
women, must cause all who read to pause and to 
reflect. The last scene between the doctor and 
the faithful highland lover is charmingly told. 
The great, constant nature had loved and 
suffered and waited, but the beautiful woman 
who for a short spell he held in his arms came 
to him no more, till in the darkness he believed 
he heard his name whispered in the evening air, 
and he knew that the waiting of years was not 
in vain. ‘“ She was dead, and had come to him 
that way.” IsaBEL SoMERSET, 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 
WOMEN. 


BY MRS, RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, 
Secretary of the National Council. 


TueE part which the many play in the evolution 
of each idea is well illustrated in the history of 
the development of the National and Inter- 
national Councils of Women. Twelve years ago 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, visiting France and 
England, suggested holding in Washington, 
D.C., an International Convention of Women 
interested in obtaining the franchise for their 
sex, recommending this as a peculiarly appro- 
priate method for celebrating the then approach- 
ing fortieth anniversary of the famous first 
Woman's Rights Convention which was held in 
Seneca Falls, New York. Received into the 
ingenious mind of Susan B. Anthony, the idea 
expanded to that of celebrating the fortieth 
anniversary by holding an International meet- 
ing of all kinds of associations of women, educa- 
tional, religious, and philanthropic, as well as 
political, as these undoubtedly owed their exis- 
tence to the work done by the heroines of Seneca 
Falls forty years ago. Passed on to the brain of 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, the idea added to 
itself the thought of permanence and extension, 
and, when the time came for the Washington 
celebration, Mrs. Sewall unfolded to her asso- 
ciates a plan providing for triennial gatherings 
in council of delegates from women’s organisa- 
tions in the United States, and for a quinquen- 
nial council to be composed of delegates from 
the national associations in every part of the 
world. 
ITS ORIGIN, 


Meeting with favourable receptions from the 
tepresentatives of various organisations of 
women in seven European countries, and of 
twenty-nine organisations of women in the 
United States, then convened at Washington, 
the enlarged idea was put into definite shape by 
a committee chosen to prepare the formal con- 
stitutions for these permanent bodies, and, 
before the delegates separated, the constitutions 
were accepted, officers chosen, and the recom- 
mendation adopted that the general ofticers of 
the National Council should at once issue an 
address to the women of the United States set- 
ting forth the object of the new organisation ; 
and that those of the International Council 
should endeavour to secure the co-operation of 
women in various countries, irrespective of race 
or creed, in this movement for the promotion 
of sisterly understanding, sympathy, and love. 


|'Time has already verified the faith which led 
the constitution committee (Miss Frances E. 
Willard, Chairman) to report. 

We are strongly in favour of such a federation, 
believing that it will incalculably increase the 
world’s total of womanly cou » efficiency, and 
esprit de corps; that it will widen our horizon, 
correct the tendency to an exaggerated impression 
of one’s own work as compared with that of others, 
and put the wisdom and experience of each at the 
service of all. 

THE AMERICAN COUNCIL. 


The National Council of Women of the United 
States is in one sense to the national societies of 
women of which it is formed what the United 
States Congress is to the various States of the 
Union ; not at alla superior body, or a govern- 
ing body exacting tribute, but a body instituted 
to promote sympathy and co-operation between 
all of thes: associations, to provide a mutual 
conference ground upon which representatives 
from every organisation in the country may meet 
for interchange of thought and plans of work. 
Therefore, as stated in its constitution, no 
society in entering the Council is in any way 
interfered with as respects its own complete 
organic unity, nor is it committed to any prin- 
ciple or method of any other society, or to any 
act or utterance of the Council itsclf. This 
constitution was intentionally made both brief 
and elastic, to allow play for the action of many 
women of many minds in its future expansion. 

THE PARLIAMENT OF WOMEN. 


What this is meant to be to the organisations 
in one country, the International Council is 
designed to be to the various countries of the 
world—a common ground for acquaintance, con- 
sultation, and mutual improvement, an institu- 
tion established purely for that promotion of 
peace and good-will upon earth which has steadily 
increased with each increase of acquaintanceship 
between nations. Although but a few short 
years have passed since the International Council 
idea was born in Washington, already the women 
of France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Canada 
have each completed their organisation of a 
National Council by gathering together repre- 
sentatives from the hitherto isolated associations 
in their respective countries, and several other 
couutries have begun the canvass for a similar 
purpose. The convocation of the International 
Council in 1888 was like a great tidal wave dash- 
ing away at one sweep many of the outposts of 
obstruction which have so long hindered woman’s 
progress towards perfect freedom. The gather- 
ing in council of women of the most radically 
diverse habits of mind, with opportunity for each 
to advocate her own views of life, worked greater 
good for the spread of truth than forty years of 
ordinary education, The women, reared in a 
secluded province, regarding it as only legiti- 
mate for a woman to work for religion, now met 
face to face and learned to know and respect 
the woman who regarded politics as a most 
sacred part of herreligion. She who had come to 
consider woman's welfare solely dependent upon 
the possession of the ballot, heard how largely 
educational and industrial conditions influence 
social changes which the ballot is powerless to 
control. 

THE CONSERVATIVE WOMAN. 


The conservative woman who had hitherto 
shunned organisations formed solely for reform- 
atory purpose, choosing for herself clubs in 
which the literary and social idea had chief 
prominence, was now able to compare notes 
with her radical opposite who had hitherto 
shunned, as a snare and delusion, societies not 
linked to some sacred pledge for specific social 
reconstruction. And, as these widely different 
human factors listened to the numerous sides of 
human thought, more and more was strengthened 
the idea that, ‘‘ Where no counsel is, the people 
fall (into narrowness) ; but in the multitude of 
counsellors there is sufety.’’ Such was the feel- 
ing embodied in the preamble of the constitu- 
tion of the permanent National and Inter- 
national Councils: “ Sincerely believing that the 


best good of humanity will be advanced Dy | 
greater unity of thought, sympathy, and pur- | 


| pose, we hereby bind ourselves together in a 
confederation of workers committed to the over- 
throw of all forms of ignorance and injustice, 
and to the application of the golden rule to 
society, law, and custom.” 


AT CHICAGO. 

According to the provisions of its constitution, 
the National Council of Women of the United 
States (Miss Willard was then its President) 
assembled at the capital city of the United States 
in 1891, three years from the date of its organi- 
sation, and at that meeting Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
President of the Board of Lady Managers of the 
Columbian Exposition, on behalf of that body, 
extended a cordial invitation (seconded by the 
Vice-President of the World's Congress Auxi- 
liary, Mrs. Charles Henrotin) to the National 
Council to hold its proposed World's Council of 
Women in Chicago at the time of the Columbian 
Exposition. Acting upon this invitation, the 
American officers of the International Council, 
viz., Clara Barton, Vice-President ; May Wright 
Sewall, Vice-President ex-ofticio; and Rachel 
Foster Avery, Corresponding Secretary, in the 
spring of 1892 applied to the officers of the 
World's Congress Auxiliary for the privilege of 
convening the quinquennial session of the Inter- 
national Council under the Woman’s Branch of 
this body. After considerable correspondence, 
it was mutually agreed to substitute in the placa 
of that regular meeting of the International 
Council a convention to be called the World's 
Congress of Representative Women, having a 
distinct object peculiarly appropriate to the 
Columbian Exposition, namely, that of a 
Memorial Congress, celebrating the progress of 
women throughout the whole world since the 
discovery of the American continent in 1492. 

In this Memorial Congress, the National and 
International Councils appeared simply as re- 
presentatives of one feature of women 8 progress, 
namely, their advance in ability to organise 
women’s work, and thus bring to the highest 
effectiveness the powers they may possess. But it 
is an incontrovertible fact that the immense 
influence of that great meeting was largely due 
to the organised work of the Councils, National 
and International, which had preceded its con- 
vocation. 

: A CONCENTRATION OF POWER. 

The representatives from the many organisa- 
tions of women in European countries expressed 
themselves as greatly pleased with the plan of the 
International Council, and desirous of having 
their fellow-workers at home become conversant 
with its methods. At the Business session of 
the International Council of Women, Vice- 
Presidents and Secretaries were elected for 
twenty-eight countries ; in those countries where 
National Councils already exist allied to the 
International Council, their Presidents become 
Vice-Presidents of the International Council. 
It is well to note the fact that this Council idea, 
both National and International, is not «a multi- 
plying of organisations, but rather a concentra- 
tion of the power of organisations already 
existing ; it is not merely the gathering together 
of an army of women interested in any number 
of different objects and held together ouly by the 
general interest of desiring intercommunication 
between the women of different nations ; it is the 
coming together of armies of women already well 
disciplined in their different lines of attack upon 
ignorance, prejudice, or vice, in order to concen- 
trate their efforts and show to the world what its 
womanhood is doing. Instead of individuals or 
even local associations being able to connect 
themselves directly with the International body, 
they become parts of it only by virtue of their 
membership in national organisations which have 
come into ofticial membership in the National 
Council of the country of which they are citizens. 
It is strictly a delegate body, where ideas, not 
individuals, are represented. The present oflicers 
of the International Council of Women are the 
Countess of Aberdeen, England, President ; May 
Wright Sewall, United States, Vice-President ; 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, Finland, ‘Trea- 
surer; Eva McLaren, England, Corresponding 
Secretary, and Maria Martin, France, Recording 


Secretary. 
————EEEES 


At the meeting of the London County Council 
lJast week, it was moved and seconded that as the 
large niimber of public-honses in London leads 
to excessive drinking, and is the chief cause of 
pauperis, insanity, and crime, the Council do 
mmemoritlise the licensing justices to refuse all 


| fresh applications for new premises. 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER IX, 

; COLLEGE Days, 

My diligence in study was so great that 
Aunt Sarah feared for my health. Each evening I 
rehearsed to her the lessons of the coming day 
or wrote on my forthcoming “ composition.” As 
an intellectual guide, she was my greatest 
inspiration; and other pupils felt no less 
enthusiastic over this “born teacher” and 
devoted Christian. 

Our history class was memorable. This was 
her favorite branch—in teaching it she was 
thoroughly individual, making the lesson vivid, 
even to the dullest mind. Often she was very 
humorous, at other times pathetic even to tears, 
as she depicted great characters and achieve- 
ments vital to the progress of humanity. 

“The examination day,” just previous to 
Commencement, was the climax of all that I had 
known in life thus far. Our “ middle class” 
was seated on the high platform of the great 
study hall. My aunt went to the opposite end, 
and in herclear voice called out the topics by 
number. We had to speak loud enough to be 
heard throughout the room, or she would not 
allow us to proceed. Mother was present, and 
this was a day of joy to her, for she could see 
how hard her girls had worked. I had an 
essay on “Originality of Thought and 
Action,” also a little poem, “ Lighting the 
Lamps.” 

My journal of the last days reads thus: 

Milwaukee, July 16, 1857.—Terrible times prepar- 
ing for examination. { have studied hard, and ought 
to do well. How will itbe? 1 pause fora reply. 
Practised reading my composition on the rostriw, 
reviewed my history, geology, and botany for 
examination ; meltingly warm ;all the seats are 
taken out of the school-room and the chapel packed 
with them. Father and mother came and stayed 
afew minutes and then went out to Mr. Charles 
Giffords’. Later.—Nice times thus far; have re- 
cited botany, geology and history. Father only 
heard me in history ; mother, in everything. 

July 23.— Left the city at half-past ten at night, 
for Forest Home. Felt fully asbad as when I left 
home, even worse. 

It seemed as if I had here found “ where to 
stand,” and among noble mates. 

A few months later I was eighteen, my mother 
made a birthday cake, and I was in the highest 
possible glee. 

Toward evening, on this “freedom day,” I 
took my seat quietly in mother’s rocking-chair, 
and began to read Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” Father 
was opposed to story books, and on coming in 
he scanned this while his brow grew cloudy. 

“T thought I told you not to read novels, 
Frances,” he remarked, seriously. 

“So you did, father, and in the main I’ve 
kept faith with you in this; but you forget 
what day it is.” 

“ What day, indeed! I should like to know 
if the day has any thing to do with the deed!” 

“ Indeed it has—I am eighteen—lI am of age* 
—lI am now to do what I think right, and to 
read this fine historical story is, in my opinion, 
a right thing for me to do.” 

My father could hardly believe his ears. He 
was what they called “ dumbfounded.” At first 
he was inclined to take the book away, but that 
would do harm, he thought, instead of good, so 
he concluded to ses this novel action from the 
funny side, and laughed heartily over the 
situation, Oliver doing the same, and both say- 
ing in one breath “ A chip of the old block.” 

After the visit East we began to bo some- 
what restive even in our blessed old nest, and 
gave our father little peace till he arranged to 
send us away to school, and so it came about 
that in the Spring of 1858 we left our Forest 


* Girls “come of age "at J 8, in my country, 


Home for ever. Looking back upon it in the 
sweet valley of memory, and from the slow- 
climbed heights of years, my heart repeats with 
tender loyalty the words written by Alice Cary 
about her country home : 
‘¢ Bright as the brightest sunshine, 
The light of memory streams 
Round the old-fashioned homestead, 

Where I dreamed my dream of dreams. 

Our cousin Morilla Hill came to see us at the 
holidays, 1857-58, and spoke so enthusiastically 
of Evanston, its present educational advantages 
and its assuredly metropolitan future, that we 
gave up our dream of Oberlin, and our devotion 
to Milwaukee, and one day in early spring father 
was packed off, by the combined energies of 
wife and daughters, to “spy out the land” at 
Evanston. 

Evanston, twelve miles north of Chicago, on 
Lake Michigan, was founded in 1854, by Dr. 
(afterwards Governor) John Evans, Orrington 
Lunt, and other leading laymen of the M. E. 
Church. Here they located the Northwestern 
University, and secured a large track of land for 
its endowment. The Garrett Biblical Institute, 
a theological school, was founded here also by 
Mrs. Eliza Garrett, of Chicago. But the school 
which most interested this father of young 
women, bent on their higher education, was 
the Northwestern Female College, owned and 
managed by a graduate of Alleghany College, 
and his wife, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 
This was the only woman’s college of high grade 
at this time known. Its course of study was 
almost identical with that of its neighbour, the 
University, and its advantages were of a high 
order. It was soon arranged that we should 
enter the College which was to become the 
Alma Mater of us both. 

On March 2, 1858, Mary and I left Forest 
Home, and that afternoon we saw Evanston for 
the first time. I was nearly eighteen and a 
half years old, and three days later my sister was 
sixteen. 

Mary thus wrote of our new life : 

March 2, 1858.—Up in the morning at three 
o'clock, ate breakfast, said good-bye to Forest Home 
with many inward sighs, and were off to Janesville 
by four, which was much too early; took the train 
and went, and went, and went, until we arrived at 
Chicago about one; took dinner at the Matteson 
House, and started for Evanston, only eleven miles 
away. The college is really a beautiful building. 
We are in our own room now, tacking down the 
carpet, unpackiog trunks, etc. 

Evening.—We have our room quite in order. 
Hope, and guess, we shall like to live here, for our 
room is quite pleasantly situated, overlooking the 
railroad track, where the trains pass often, on the 
very road that connects with our home. Good- 
night. 

March 3.—Got upin the morning, made toilet 
and bed, took our new and beautiful silver forks 
and napkin rings, and went down to breakfast, came 
back and arranged our room. Father gone to 
Chicago to get ussome necessary things. We are 
doing very well; have been into the chapel, heard 
the rales and regulations of the school, a good 
many, to be sure, but I guess we shall be able to 
keep them. Have not decided what to study yet. 
Professor Jones, the president, is a noble-looking 
man, and his wife is just as nice as he is. 

Dear little heart! She liked the railroad 
because it was a palpable link binding us to 
Forest Home! 

At the college in Evanston, I at once fell in 
with a very bright, attractive, but reckless young 
school-mate for whom I conceived a romantic 
attachment, although she was “ the wildest girl 
in school,” whom I followed to the extent of 
being a “law unto myself” as to the rules, but 
from whom I recoiled with absolute rage when 
without any hint to me she arranged for us to 
take a surreptitious moonlight horseback ride 
with Hart, a certain gay Lothario of the Uni- 
versity, and his friend Will. Ignorantly I entered 
into her plot enough to walk out in the College 
grounds while all the teachers were at prayer- 
meeting—a thing we had no right todo, Bu 


L 


fawn. 


when, in the most shadowed part, two young 
men rose before us, I dropped her arm and fled 
back to the college building like a startled 
For this affront I refrain from speaking 
to this my favourite school mate for three weeks, 
but finally made up, our difficulty when she 


admitted that I was right in saying that no 


“ self-respecting girl would ever make a clandes- 


tine appointment of any kind with a young 
man 
woman, who was most attractive, would get a 
stronger hold on me, that led her, after I told 
the whole story on going back to Forest House, 
to determine that she would give my father no 
rest until he left the farm and came to Evanston 
to live. 


” 
. 


It was my mother’s fear lest this young 


About this time my dear friend and gifted 


preceptor, Prof. William P. Jones, president of 
the college, stated my case in prayer-meeting 
over at the church, and asked prayers on my 


behalf. When this came to my ears I felt con- 


siderably wrought upon, for he had said I was an 
infidel, and I considered myself an inquirer. 


However, he had done it in good part and I 
took it the same way. Revival meetings were 
soon begun, and one Sunday evening Professor 


Jones urged some of us “ wild girls,” as we were 


called, to go to the altar. I was very loth to 
do this, but, to please him, consented. Going 
home after the meeting, I wrote the following 
letter, returned to me after an interval of thirty 
years by Mrs, Jones :— 


PROFESSOR,—I thank you very much for the 
interest you manifest in me, and at the same time 
I feel very guilty. 

I do not think you know how hard my heart is, 
how far I am from feeling anything. I see I have 
no excuse to offer formy conduct. Three facts stand 
out before me as facts, nothing more. I view them 
calmly, coldly. They are these. I am a great 
sinner ; it is a sin greater than I can comprehend to 
doubt God, or to refuse submission to Him, for 
a moment. I have no excuse fordelaying to become 
a Christian. The third fact is, I am as cold as an 
iceberg, as unconcerned as a stone I am not proud 
of it, Iam not ashamed of it. I view it simply asa 
truth. 1 disconnect itfrom myself, I seem to think 
that all these things concera others, but do not 
concern me. You will say that I shall feel in hell 
(a hard word); I shall see that these things did 
concern me, when I come to die, I acknowledge it. 
If there is a God, a heaven, a hell, a devil, then I am 
undone. I have been taught to think that all these 
exist, yet from childhood I have doubted. 

I have been told that man feels a lack, a longing 
for something not possessed, when away from God. 
Candidly, honestly, I feel no lack, no want. I would 
not ask for more happiness than I have always had, 
if by asking I might obtain it You will say I ought 
to be thankful for this to God. I am thankful 
to something, thankful to whatever has thus blessed 
me, and I wish I were as sure that a good Spirit 
ruling the universe had done this, as Christians are. 

If I were to pray, I should say, if I were candid, 
“Oh ice if there be a God, save my soul, if I have 
@ soul!” 

It is humiliating for me, the child of pious parents, 
for whom a thousand prayers have been offered up, 
to confess this. I had thought no human heart 
should be permitted to look £0 deeply into mine. 
Bat I think it just that you should know. . 

And now, in view of all these facts, I ask, 
respectfully, yet earnestly, Ought I to go to the 
altar, to kneel before the Christian’s God, to hear 
the Christian’s prayer, careless and unconcerned ? 
Soon it will be expected that I speak in charch. 
Congratulations will be numerous, that I bave 
“returned to the fold,” and my dark, wicked heart 
alone will know how far I have wandered and how 
hypocritical I am. 

I am willing to attend church, though it interferes 
very much with my progress in science. I am 
willing to go, if you think it will do any good, but 
until I feel differently, I dare not go to the altar 
again. When I doI will go unasked. Iam, 

Gratefully and respectfully yours, 
FRANCES E, WILLARD. 

That last year at school was one of unceasing 
application, I often rose at four o’clock, and 
more than once have been found on the sitting- 
room floor asleep, with my face in my *‘ Butler's 
Analogy,” or some other of those difficult studies 
that crowded my senior year too full for satis: 
faction, 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAIFIENT, 
BY ONLOOKER. 
Jr has been 


undoing. 


ad journed. 


Cox” arrangement at , 
strictly speaking, like a rustic weatherglass so 


constructed that when the old lady comes out of 
the miniature cottage to announce fine weather 
i and vice 


the old gentleman retires instanter ; 
versa. 


But there has been no fine weather in Parlia- 
ment, and not even a storm to clear the air. It 
has been all deadly dulness and hopeless dis- 
appointment. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Asquith has not lost his head over the 
anarchist explosions, and in reply to Col. Howard 
Vincent, who fears the expulsed Anarchists from 
Paris and elsewhere may take refuge upon our 
shores, the Home Secretary stated that ‘‘ Her 
Majesty's Government are not of opinion that 
in this respect any necessity has arisen for any 
change in the law which has s0 long prevailed 
in Great Britain, and which they believe to be 
sufficient both for our own protection and the 
due performance of our international duties. I 
should add that we are willing and very anxious 
to co-operate with other countries in any 
practical measures that might be devised for 
dealing more effectually with Anarchists and 
similar enemies of society. But in our opinion 
the direction in which international efforts would 
be most fruitful is to be found not so much in 
the extension of the power of expulsion on 
suspicion, which is apt to confound the innocent 
with the guilty, and to shift the burden of the 
danger from one country to another, as in a 
more constant interchange of opinion and 
combined action, both detective and punitive, 
between Her Majesty's Government and the 
police authorities of the different nations.” 


Mr, Gladstone moved the suspension of the 
twelve o’clock rule in order that the con- 
sideration of the Lords’ amendments to the 
Local Government (England and Wales) Bill 
might proceed after midnight, and the House 
then proceeded to re-insert those clauses struck 
out by the Peers relating to charities, elected 
trustees, ex-officio guardians, London vestries, 
etc., and then adjourned until Saturday, when 
they met for the formal purpose of receiving 
the Parish Councils Bill from the Lords—which 
they further reconsidered and returned for the 
third time to the Upper Chamber. 
adjourning, however, the Employers’ Liability 
Bill had come down from the Lords and Mr. 
Gladstone was to make a great speech. Every 
lace was filled, for a five lined whip, what is 
nown as the ‘‘Red Whip,’ had gone forth, 
and every member made his best endeavour to 
be in attendance. The general impression, 
arrived at after Sir William Harcourt’s s,ezch 
at Portsmouth, was that the tocsin was to sound 
this night for direct attack upon the Peers. But 
this was not the Premier’s intention. He 
merely moved the discharge of the measure in a 
speech which disappointed even his warmest 
admirers. The House was united, and this 


TILL eo 
THE 


dreadfully ‘‘dree” during the 
ast week in both Houses. In fact, nothing has 
bean done ; it has been simply a doing and an 
When the Convncns be ee their 
: they adjourned. Then the s having 
eg further work of destruction, they too 
Then the Commons met again. It 
has been, in short, something like a “ Box and 
Westminster ; or more 


Before |. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


much- mangled Bill could have been con- 


signed to the grave without more ado had 
not Mr. M‘Laren hinted on dividing the 
House, with the result that 225 voted for 
the discharge and only six against. 


As Mr. Asquith stated in reply to Mr. Balfour, 

“ This Bill is killed, but not by us. It is killed 
by those who have crippled and mutilated it. 
We decline to recognise in the Bill as amended 
by the House of Lords our own offspring, or to 
acknowledge any of the responsibilities of 
ntage. For my part, and speaking also on 
behalf of the Government, express our 
deliberate opinion when I say that the Bill, 
passed with these amendments, is a Bill which 
it would not be worth the while of this House 
to offer, or worth the while of the working 
classes to accept. I am glad to know that in ex- 
pressing this opinion I am only anticipating 
what is about to be the unanimous judgment of 
the House. I think we may fairly leave it to 
the country, to which the right hon. gentleman 
has appealed, to strike the balance between us.” 


And disappointment has been expressed in 
many quarters that the Employers’ Liability 
Bill has not been made the ground for attack 
upon the House of Lords, and some of our con- 
temporaries have not hesitated to level abuse 
against Mr. Gladstone for h‘s inaction. But 
“give them roge enough, and they will hang 
themselves,” seems a wiser policy, and it is not 
merely upon one offence but upon many, in 
which the interests of all classes of society are 
involved, that our Government will launch the 
greatest crusade of this century. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Meant’me the Lords have been considering 
the Commons’ am-ndments to the anendments 
mad3 in the Upper Chamber to the Employers’ 
Liability Bi'l. Lord Dudley, the coal owner, 
whose self interests are so much mixed up in the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, led the rejection of 
the conciliatory amendment sent up by the 
Commons, for nothing will satisfy that young 
nobleman but acontracting- out clause in entirety 
which would enable the capitalist to evade the 
proposed liability altogether, or rather to con- 
struct a benefit society of his own, which would 
inevitably place the worker under his control, 
and £0 lead to the break up of their Trades 
Unions and the inevitable reduction of wages. 


Finally the Parish Councils Bill, with the 
Lords’ amendments rejected, has been sent for 
the second time to the Upper Chamber, and the 
Peers have had to climb down. Even Lord 
Salisbury, deserted by his friends, felt compelled 
to modify his population clause, and when so 
amended he only carried his bill by the meagre 
majority of thirteen. 


The Peers temporal were most apologetic ; and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, mindful of the 
many admonitions addressed to the Church by 
bodies of the minor clergy as well as tha laity, 
declared that he entirely sympathised with what 
he bel'eved was the wish of the working classes, 
that they should not be driven into pub.ic- 
houses, and the Commons’ clause on this point 
was then agreed to. The only decided stand 
their lordships now made was for the charities, 
and here they remained immovable. Then the 
Bill was returned for the second time to the 
Commons. 
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SINCE OUR LAST. 


An egg of the great auk was sold after sh ° 
petition for 300 Paliean st 

The French Chamber of Deputies has increased 
the duty on wheat to 7 francs. 

An American expedition to the North Pole has 
= organised “ b eage sicbe tee 

@ report of the Gresham University Com- 
mission has been published. oe 

The Oxford and Cambridge crews commenced 
work on the Thames last Monday. 

_ Jabez Balfour's period of custody has been 
pha to sixty days by the Argentine (iovern- 

The Italian deficit for the year is estimated at 
178,000,000 lire, while the Treasury debt excceds 
500,000,000 lire, 

Ao extraordinary anti-anarchical demonstration 
took place on Friday, when Bourdin, the French 
Anarchist, was buried. 

Princess Ena has so far recove'ei from her mis- 
hap that Prince and Princess Ileary were able to 
leave Osborne on Saturday. 

Mr, Preece, Chief Engineer of H M. Telegraphs, 
has been investigating the possibility of telegraphing 
through space without wires, 

The gp dasigtreati of the Textile Trades have 
met to uss the proposed legislation for textile 
operatives in the next session. 

Lady William Lennox gave a concert on Saturday 
evening before a crowded audience at the Shaftes- 
bury Welcome and Jubilee Hall, Battersea. 

The Secretary of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society has been dismissed, because he was 
a member of the Nocial Democratic Federation. 

At Cardiff on Saturday a colliers’ conference, 
representiog 50,000 colliers, decided not to give 
notices terminating the sliding scale arrangement. 

A British force, consistiog of West Indian troops 
and bluejackets, bave sustained a severe reverse in 
West Africa. Thirtcen were kil'ed and {fifty-two 
wounded. o 

The London Trades Council convened a Confer. 
ence on the unemployed question, and pass d 
various resolutions suggesting what might be done 
to find work. 

A crowded mecting of trade unionists was held 
in the Bermondsey Town Hall to p-otest against 
the.aciion of the Lords in mutilating the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. 

The first practical test of the great bydraulic 
tunnel which has been under construction at the 
Niagara Falls for the past three years, was made a 
few days ago. 

Heory, the perpetrator of the outrage at the 
Cafe Terminus, has confessed to being the author 
of the explosion at the police station, in the Rue 
des Bons Enfants. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied 
by Princesses Maud and Victoria, visited Battersea 
on Saturday, and formally inaugurated the new 
polytechnic buildings. 

Mr. Acland on Friday night distributed 
certificates to the first 200 junior country scholars, 
appointed by the Technical Education Board of 
the London County Council. 

Mr. Ya'es Thompson, late proprietor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, has offered £38,000 towards the 
erection of a monumental chapel in Old lalace 
Yard, in connection with Westminster Abbey. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress has decided to conveae a Conference of 
all the trade unions and friendly societies in the 
country to discuss the position of Kmployers’ 
Liability on Friday, March 16th, and a@ national 
demonstration will ba held in Hyde Park on Satur- 
day, March 17th. 

A deputation from the London Nonconformist 
Council headed by Dr. Guinness Rogers, waited 
upon the London School Board, praying that the 
proposed religious circular to teachers might not 
be issued. Oanon Bristow thereupon moved t» 
proceed with the next business, and the motion was 
carried. The Board then sat till eleven o'clock. 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMEN’S 
. CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 

DERBY.—Two drawing-room meetings have been 
held by the kindness of Dr. and Mrs. Vaudrey. 
the Wardwick, and Mrs. Abell, Duffield Road, at 
which over a hundred friends were present. The 
Crusade Psalm was read at the first meeting by 
Miss Longdon, and at the second by Mrs. Wi.ber- 
force Wistar. Mrs. T. Strange Hatton, Superin- 
tendent of tke Health and Hygiene Department, 
gave most thoughtful addresses. The collections 
ous in aid of the Industrial Home Fand, amounted 

DovuGias.—Miss Stroud-Smith presided at a 
successful meeting held in the Gymnasium recently, 
when Miss je gave an able address. The 
Rev. D. Inglis also uddressed the meeting. 

MANCHESTER.—Mrs. Franks gave au address at 
the last monthly meeting of the W.C.T.A., which 
was much appreciated. 

J ABROW.—The second “ Pleasant Afternoon” was 
held last week in the Lay Church. Mrs. Burgham, 
Mrs. Barnsley, Mrs. McGregor, and others took 


BEVERLEY.—Mrs. Emmett has just formed a new 
branch here. At the afternoon meeting, held at the 
Guildhall by kind permission of the Mayor, Mrs. 
Griffin was elected president, Mrs. 8. H. Clark and 
Miss Cochrane, Secretaries. In the evening a public 
meeting was presided over by Mr. H. J. Ward. 
Addresses were given by Mrs. Emmett, Rev. R. 
Shepherd, and others. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Mrs. J. H. Emmett has been 
holding successful meetings in Birmingham and 
neighbourhood. A new branch has been formed at 
Moseley. Two drawing-room meetings were held 
at Edgbaston in aid of the proposed Industrial 
Farm Home. Collecting boxes were distributed at 
each meeting. 

NoTTINGB#AM.—In connection with Hyson Green 
and New Basford, the Annual Tea and public 
meeting was held on Shrove Tues lay in the Boule- 
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vard Congregational Church. Mr. W. B. Baggaley 
presided. Miss Balgarnie gave a stirring pi ed 
Mrs. Mayson, Mrs. Pearson, Mrs. George Abbott, 
and Mrs. Hannah took part. 

West Kirpy.—A drawing-room meeting was 
held on February 21st, at the Christian Institute. 
Mrs. Tomkinson gave an address, and a collection, 
amounting to £2 22. 6d., was taken for the Farm 
Home. 

Rawpon.—A tea and meeting for women which 
has just been held was a great success. A new 
branch recently started at Yeadon is in a flourish- 
condition. 

BEDFORD.—A drawing-room meeting was held 
recently at Mrs. Jabez Carter's. Mrs. Sampson pre- 
sided. Mrs. Benjamin Lamb gave an earnest 
address on the subject of the Industrial Farm 
Home. A collection of £3 12. 6d. was taken. At 
an evening meeting which followed, Mrs. Lamb 
again addressed those present, Mrs, Sampson and 
Miss Turnbull taking part. 

BRIDPORT.—A successful Evangelistic Mission, 
conducted by Mrs, Bailhache, was held here from 
February 13th to 18tb. Asa result the member- 
ship has doubled, and increased interest is taken in 
the work. Collecting boxes have been distributed 
for the Farm Home for Inebriate Women. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH.—A social meeting was 
held in the New Hall on February 20th. The 
president (Mrs. Jerwood) occupied the chair, and 
Mrs. Stewart (Blackheath) gave an able aJdress on 
the temperance question. Pledges were taken at 
the close, 

NorRTH WALES (Women's Temperance Union). — 
An Executive Committee of the above Union, which 
is affiliated to the National B.W.T.A., was held at 
Chester on the 23rd iast. A sub-committee for the 
preparation of Welsh temperance literature was 
appointed. A cordial vote of thanks to Lady Henry 
Sumerset for her splendid addresses during her 
recent tour the country on behalf of the 
N.W.W.T.U. was passed unanimously, and also to 
Miss Hood for her valuable services in organising 
in the more English districts of the Principality. 

Brecon.—A special meeting was held on Feb- 
raary 2lst, when Miss Morgan gave an account of 
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the proposed Industrial Home for Inebriate Women: 
Mrs. Price having explained the meaning of a Szlf- 
Denial Week, the subject was taken up with 
enthusiasm, 50 boxes and 12 cards being asked for 
by the members. 

LLANELLY.—This Branch, although but recen ly 
organised by “Gwyneth Vaugbn,” has done good 
and aggressive work in passing a strong resolution 
of disapproval of the opening of a high-class Social 
Clab at which intoxicating liquors could be sold. 
The effort has been tically successful. 

MrIFOD.—The workers at Meifod are very enthu- 
siastic. The new Branch, which Miss Hood or- 
ganise4, is already preparing for active work. 

LLANFYLLIN.—The work is going steadily on 
here, through the united exertions of the workers. 

REDRUTH.—The Annual Meeting was held on 
February 19th. Mrs. R. 8. Edwards was re-elected 
President; Mrs. G. Chellew, Mrs. Burrelle, Mrs, 
Gryll, Vice-Presidents ; Miss B. Meager, Hon. Sec. 

City Roap.—A new Branch has just been 
formed here. The inaugural meeting was held on 
February 19th in the I.ecture Hall, ‘Congreeationsl 
Church. Mrs, Aukland gave an address, Mrs. and 
Miss Tinling were elected respectively President 
and Secretary. Twenty-two members were enrolled. 

GREAT GRiMsBy “Y” BRANCH.—The members 
held a meeting last week in the Duncombe Street 
Schoolroom. Addresses were given by the Misses 
Bennett and Seddon, of the East London Mission. 
Misses Riggall and Barker took part with others in 
the meeting. Sixteen members were enrolled. 


THE INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME 
SCHEME. 


All subscriptions, donations, cheques, and ool- 
lections at Drawing-room and other meetings 
should be sent to Miss M. GorHAM, Judde Place, 
Tonbridge, Hon. Sec. B.W.7.4. and Hon. Treasurer 
of the Inebriate Home. 

Applications for collecting boxes and cards 
should also be made to Miss GORHAM. They can 
also be obtained at 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, E.C, 
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Teen WANTED to help with 
MUSIC PRAOTICE. Unusual advan- 
tages for completing own education.— 

Knightsville College and School of Music, 

Lewisham High Road, 8.E. (w.8.159. 


ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE, 
ABBEY ROAD, N.W. 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLEGE, 
High.o ass Sshool for Young Ladies. 


CaRLToN Mansions, CLAPHAM RISE, 
Lonpoy, 8.W. 


Principal, Mrs. Hat, A.C.P., F.8.Sc., Lond. 

Mode.n system of teaching. Vititing 
masters in regular attendance. Resident 
c-itificated governesses, with carefal per- 
conal supervision and home comforts. 
Special adva: tages for music and languages. 
Good gerden and tennis. 

Higbly recommended ig aa Inte Rev. 
C. H. SpueGaon, Rev. D. McEwan, D.D., 

Rev. W. WILLIAMS, 


and parents of former and present pupils. 


ALLAN BANK, BOSCOMBE, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
Thorough education for girls. 
moderate and inclus!ve. 
Half term on March Sth. 
Prospectus, with references, from 


Miss Cocks (Lond. Univ., Inter. Arts, and 
Camb. Higher Lccal). 


Fees 


HRISTIAN € HOME (French), 
Mons, Belgium.—Mesdames PERRE- 
Gaux receive a limited number of 

young ladies who wish to learn foreign 
janguag: s while completing their education. 
Moderate terms. References given and re- 
quired. 
Lae CAMPAGNE VERT- 

MONT (Epinettes) Suisse.—PENSION 

ET VIE DE FAMILL# pour jeunes 
dem isellc¢s desirant suivre des cours et. se 
perfec ionner dans la langue frangaise. 
Scrieuses references en Ecosse meme, 


941. for cach Additional 9 Words, 
Three ins -rtions as Two. 


ADY, EXPERIENCED book 
keeper, correspondent, shor.band 
writer, desires Situation as Secretary, 

OF similar work. In connection with tem- 
Prance movement it sible. —Addrees, 
‘*8,’ Mr. John May, 123, Queen's Gate, 8.W. 


RIENDS OF TWENTY-THREE 

YEARS’ standing, wish to recommerd 

a lady (ministers widow) {or charge 

of offices or to fill any position of trust and 

responsibility, which would not separate 

her from her family, whose education is 

nearly completed. Neat, systematic, and 

economical. She would bean acquisition to 

anyone requiring her sarvices.—i., 56, 
Reighton Road, Upper Clapton, N.E. 


RESPECTABLE YOUNG 
A WOMAN desires a situation as house- 
keeper, iovalid attendant, or com- 
panion. Good references. Capable.—K. C., 
8, Fitzrov Square. W. . 
OMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER- 
COMPANION, situation wanted by 
lad Domesticated. Excellent re- 
ferences. Disengaged now.—Write A. B., 
G113, c/o Messrs. Haddon’s Advertising 
Offices. Salisbury Square, E.O 


A LADY WISHES to highly re- 
commend as companion-housekeeper, 
a thoronghly domesticated, trust- 
worthy, and experienced lady. Good 
pianist. Exce'lent references.—LEONARD, 
77, Regent Street, Swindon, Wilts. 
PLOUSEEBRIER (working), plain 


ecoking. Widow, 58. Good reference. 
—A. T., 100, Borough Koai, 8.B. 


LADY RECOMMENDS a genteel 
oung person as_ working house- 
konper: Thoroughly domesticated. 
Good needlewoman. Expe- 
rienced in nursing. Excellent references.— 
Mies Rosin, 2, The Terrace, Foulon Vale, 
Guerneey. 


GUChO C6 
OMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER, 
where servant is kept. Thoroughly 
domesticated. Needlewoman. Reader 
and amanuensis. Cheerful and accustomed 
to invalids. Quiet, comfortable home. Not 
musical. —B., 10, Alexandra Road, Bedford. 


OSITION OF COMPANION 
wanted by young lady in Christian 
home. Take place of elder daughter. 

Experienced in household duties. Fond of 
needlework. Musical.—Lupin, 51, Mount 
Pleasant Road, Lewisham.S.E. 


YPIST AND SHORTHAND 
WRITER.—Young lady, well con- 
nected, and thoroughly fproticient, 

seeks engagement as amanuensis or clerk, 
Highest references.—Apply by letter to M., 
5, Gladsmuir Road, Whitehall Park, N. 


9d. for each Additiona! 9 Words. 
Three insertious as Two. 


lina REQUIRING SERVANTS, 
or Servants Situations, should apply 
* Domestic Agency,’ 36, Coldha:bour 
Lane, Camberwell, S.K. Kindly recom- 
mended by Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. Ladies’ 
fee ls. booking, ls. 63. wnen suited. Ser- 
vante free. 10 till 7. Stamp for reply. 
Wane AT ONCE, good cooks, 
house-parlourmsids, housemaids, 
nurses, and good geneval servants. 
Quiet situations. G od wages. This office 
can be well recommended as thoroughly re- 
liable.—Miss MAULDEN (late missiunary), 
7, Harrow Ko.d, Paddington Green. 
Stamp for reply. 


prSeeer SCOPE for winning souls. 
—Wanted, earnest spiritual men and 

women (18 to 25 preferred), to be 
trained as evangelists, labour home evan- 
gelists, coffee tavern evangeliste, evangelist- 
colporteurs, and mission nurses. Openings 
for foreign service. pleating powers 
secondary. Allowance to fam y where 
needed during the short training. Sufficient 
salary guaranteed.—Consult in confidence, 
Hon. TRAWING Home B8ec., Church Army, 
130, Edgware Roau, London, W. Fun 
urgently needed for training. 


OOD COOK WANTED ina quiet 
country place. A steady, middle-aged 
person. Christian and abstainer. 
Kitchenmaid kept, and good wages given.— 
Address, with photo and full particulsrs, 
Cook, Haddon’s Advertising Ayency,-Salis- 
bury Square, London, E.C. eee 
CAs LADY RECOMMEND thorough 

good plain cook? Christian and ab- 

stainer. Help half the day. Well up 
in all her work. Good breadmaker. Early 
riser. Wages from £25.—Lady DopswortH, 
Harrogate. 


OUD HOUSE PARLOUR-MAID 
wanted (age from 25 to 35) for clergy- 
man’s household. Thoroughly trust- 

wortby. One accustomed to aged people 
preferred. Three servants kept. - Write par- 
ticulars and wages required, Miss TaPLin, 
Worfield, Sidcup. 

LADY VISITOR wanted to work 
under a Committee of the Society of 

an- 


London Factory Girls’ Institute. Must 
be Evangelical Churchwoman and have 
private means. £30 aud rooms (furnished) 
only,—Send fu.l  particuars to Miss 
Row.anb, §6 and 88, St. Stephen’s Road, 
O.d Ford, London, E. 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. per inch. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 
ANTED. — Collection Fore 
Commenced before 1870 


{w.8.276. 


‘1\HE SCARLET COLUMBINE, 
distinct, striking, and elegant. Atso- 
lutely hardy and easy to manage. 3 

well-rootea plants, 1s, free, with instruc- 

tione. Now is tie best time to plant.— 

N. Rayner. Highfield, Southampton. 


(Q\HE YELLOW FOXGLOVE, 
stately, handsome, and uncommon, 
b t hardy and easily grown. 3 well- 
rooted plants, 1s., free, with instructions. 
sched is the best time to plant.—Rayner, as 
above. 


ERIWINKLES, evergreen carpet 
under trees and other bad places. 
Charming flowers, blue, white, red. 

6 good plants, 1s., free, with instructions. 
Now is best time to plant.—R«yner, asabove. 


BEAULIFUL HARDY 

CLIMBER. American Bellbind, grows 

20 ft. in scason, festoons balconies, 

etc., covered enormous rose-pink trumpet- 

shaped blossoms all summer. 2 good 

roots, ls., free, with instructions. Now is 
best time to plant.—Ravner, as above. 


VEKLASTING SUNFLOWERS. 


—Give sheaves of golden flowers, 

rand in garden and for cutting, 
flourish everywhere, increase yearly. 4 
pore roots, ls., free, with instructions. Now 
8 best time to plant.— Rayner, as above, 


ATCHWORK ! PATCHWORK !— 
Patchwork for the million, for 16 days 
only. Never such a thing offered to 

the public before. As we are now clearing 
our enormous stock of Summer Prints, we 
will send free, on receipt of 15 stamps, 50 
splendid pieces of Print for Patchwork. 

ow is the time for making cheap aud warm 
quilts for the winter. This is thoroughly 
genuine.—Sellick & Co., Freemantle Road, 
Cotham, Bristol. Thousands of testimonials 
received. 


ATCHWORK.—80 lovely  silke, 

tatins, brocades, le. 91. ; 100 smaller, 

le. 34.3; 200 crazy brocaded silks and pattern, 

le. 9!.; splendid print parcel, 1s. 3d.; new 

quilt pattern, 4d.—J. Dean, New Brompton, 
Kent. 


OTICE,—Lindsey & Sons’ Trusses, 
Elastic Stockings, and Belts.—Best 
house for all kinds of Surgical Band- 

ages. A female attendant. Price list post 
f ee,—32, Lidgate Hill, and 40, Gracechureh 
Btrect, Lonudun; and 8, Broad Street, 
Oxford. Established 1830, 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


q let containing Useful 
ford ante. Post Free for 1 stamp. 
EF. F. 


FRY, 
58, Belleville Rd., Wandsworth Common, 


LONDON, S.W. 


FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 


BOONS, TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


STOVE 
RISING SUN Posi 
EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD ye WORLD 


In Half the Time, with Half the 
Labour, you _can luce More 
Polish with Two Penny Packets 
of Rising Sun than with Half- 

eas Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. guy 


IN'SUN METAL 
RIS POLISH 
GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


in 8d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixin 
Bole ae eaiabes, Rearesly any Rubbing” 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


“ There is reparation of which we know to equal 
hs exoshencs. NQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


MAC K'S DOUBLE 


STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
GLOSS, BORAX, GUM,WAX, &c. &c. 


REQUIRES no addition or preparation. 
SAYES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. 
PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 
> [isk your Grocer to get them for you. 


C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.c. 


RULES FOR STARCHING. 


A most valuable little book for those who 
do their own sta ching at home. Post Free 
for 2 stamps. 


C. CHANCELLOZ & C0., LONDON, F.C. 


CASH’S 


WOVEN NAMES, INITIALS, and 
FIGURES, 


Embroidered in fast Turkey Red Cotton 
on Fine Cambric Tape. 


Far superior to marking iak for household 
Inn, and invaluab‘e for sswing on to socks, 
blankets, and other articles for which mark- 
ing ink cannot be used. 


Small Old English Name. 


Gladst 


‘ 


Extra Small Old English Small Old 
Name, English Initial 


} pay 
Small Script 
Combination, 


> L 


Small Old English 
Combination, 


Small Script Small Cross- 
Initial, = Stitrh Inctial. 


Extra Small 
Figures. 


All Specialities can be obtained from 
any Draper, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK (wich woven 
patterns of material) FREE BY POST. 


Address— 
J. & J. CASH, 
Manufacturers, 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND. | 


ENGLISH 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


GIVEN AWAY AS A TRIAL. - 


Best British Make. Every Part Warranted. 
SUPERIOR FULL-SIZE LOCKSTITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Recommended by 120 Leading Newspapers. 


HE first thousand 
of these wonderful 
achines we shall 
sell at less than half 
cost, to introduce 
them to the 


order to get them 

known. _Not more 

than pe) Machine will 

80 one person, 

and it is to be understood that if they are 

Ckorougny satisfied with it (as we know they 

must ), they shall, whenever they get an 

opportunity, recommend it to their friends at our 

prever rice. Under these conditions, we agree 

‘o supply any person writing to us with one of 

these beautiful English-made Family Lockstitch 

Sewing Machines fur 12s. 6d., and they can take it 

to any Machine Manufacturer, and if he will make 

them one for anything like tye money we will re- 

are ~ cash in full and give them the Machine 
as well. 


Every Machine is guaranteed to be English 
make, full-size, superior lockstitch motion, the 
shuttle is the best kind (boat shape), the same as 

nger and Howe type; it will make any 
stitch, work any thickness of material, from thin 
to stout, has vertical feed, patent winder, large 
lated fly-wheel, on polished walnut stand. Each 

achine is 13} inches long, 13 inches high, and 93 
inches from back to front, and is packed’ in a neat 
stained wooden case. Rvery Machine practically 
tested and worked just before sendingoff. Thisis 
an opportunity not to be met with more than 
once in a lifetime. Of corrse, everybody knows 
trey can never, in the ordinary wuy, get n rer- 
fectly new English-made Family 8ewing Machine 
complete for 12s. 6'., but this is what we gnuaran- 
tee, and this is no catch-penny advertisement. If 
you have friends in London, let them call ato r 

lace and see them. We much prefer this; but 

on't lose any tines, as it isonly the first thousard 
we offer at this price, and ovly one can be su 
plied to each customer, but if a second one is 
wanted we would supply it for 23s.; what we 
rane is to get the thousand into all different 
omes. 


We have also fitted 100 o 
these Machines up as Trend 
Sewing Machines, and these 
will be sold at 32s. 6d. each to 
the first 100 applicants for 
them. The Coupon below must 


be cut out ar y 
orden, sent with the 


Extra needles, 1s. 1d. per doz. ; 
extra spools, d. each ¢ speciai 


E 
Machine, packed in box, weighs 
141bs. Ful Particulars, larke 


“ Woman's’ SIGNAL” COUPON, to b> sent 
with Order. 

Please send me One Eogli-h Lockst tch 
Machine, as described above, for which I 
ONCION Ys cesisis wssecevesreceessaess ceownceses It I tind the 
Machine what you state, and far below cost 
of ma »ufacture, and am thoroughly satistied 
with it. I shall be pleased to recommend it 
to my frienas. 


J. THEOBALD & COMPANY. Established 60 
Yeare. (West Knd: 20, CHURCH STREET, 
KENSINGTON, W.) All Orders to City Ware- 
house, 109, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 


GIVEN FREE ! 
FASHIONABLE FICHU 


Of Black Silk Lace. 1} yds. long, 31 in. wide, with 
Marvel Parcel of 


PEACH’S.cECURTAINS 


Direct from the Looms 
/6 at Factory Prices, ?1/ 
CARRIAGE PAID. ' 
(Regd.) Lot No, 671 contains ;— 


1 pair Drawing-Room Curtains, 4 yds. Jong and 
2 yds. wide, graceful and choice; 1 pair Dimg- 
Room Curtains, 3d yds. long,54in. wide, wel'-made, 
compact design; 1 pair Sitting-Room Curtains, $ 
yds, long, 41 in. wide, tasteful and suitab‘e ; 1 pair 
Bedroom Curtains, 3 yds long, ornate design ; 1 
Antimacassar: 6yds Pointd’F apets Lace ; 1 Valen- 
ciennes Lace Handkerchief; 2 Lace DOylevs 12 
oe white Washing Lace ; 14\ds. Black Silk Veil 
Net, full width. All Curtains Taped Edges, Feru 
sen* if desired. They are superior decorative 
additions toany house. We are the originators of 
advertising Lace Curtains; our parcels have de- 
lighted customers for the past 16 years, Value 
may b3 relied upon. SATISFACTION GUABRAN- 
TEED OR MONEY RETURNED. 
Prize Medals—Chicago, 1803, and Toronto, 182. 


SEND FOR 1804 PRICE LIST, with 20) IL1 US. 
TRATIONS ot the latest styles in Lace Curtains, 
Flouncings, Mantles, Cares, Koller Blinds, etc., 
o tfree. .0.0.’s payable 10 8. PEACH & SONS, 
dster Gate. NOTTINGH \M. stabli hed 1857° 
Beware of lia tutors. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS '§ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


80 WORDS FoR 23s. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Wirde, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


New College, 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 


Head Master: Rev. G. Hugh Jones. 
Latin, Greek, Frengh, Germa", and 
thorough English. At Christmas last more 
than one half of the pupils were successful 
at weer examinations. Backward, young, 
and delicate boys receive careful attention. 
Decided Christian training. Splendid 
premises. Fees £45, no necessary extras. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD 


Creat Britain & Ireland, 
74, GOWER ST.,W.C. 


REGISTRY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
The Registrar, Miss A. G. Coorg, has on 
the books several high! y-qualified teachers, 
Meh qian and Foreign, Uraduates, Trained, 
Specialists in Music and Art, and other 
subjects. Heads of Schco's, and Families 


“Woman's Signal.” 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARCES, 


Trade advts, __... ooo .  8/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 
Page... .. soe wee £10 
Half-page ... oo .. £5 59, 
Quarter A ie £2 15s. 
Special positions by arrangement. 


Situations wanted... «. 30 words 1/8. 
Three insertions as two. 


Situations vacant. ... ... 30 words 2/-. 
Three insertiors as two. 


To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel- 
laneous aivts. ... ... 80 words 2/- 
9d. tor every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole Agente— 


JOBN HADDON & CO., Bouverie Hovse, 
S .lisbary Square, Fivet Street, E.0., 
not later than TugspDAY morning for inser- 
tions in the next issue. 


| months.—Apply, Proprietress. 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE 
Pres trom Alcobl we 


Excellent Communion 
Wines. S 
MADEIRA, 
Testimonials, etc., 88, 
Soe, Wiis 


per doz. Reputed Quarts, 
248. to 368. per dos. 
SMALL SaMpues of any four of 
the above wil be sent carriage free 
on receipt of 2s. éd., by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 


MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, LONDON. W. 
AS RECOMMENDED by the Unfermented Wine 
Department of the BWTA. 


NESS and head noises 

overcome, Simple, 

ew. Permanent, Painless, 
Particulars Freo, 


The H. 0. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS ror 2s, 
Od. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


OLKESTONE (best part).—Good 
Private TEMPERANCK BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Cbristian 

rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 528. 6d. 
inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwanp (mem- 
ber of Royal British Wearsing Ae am: 
Haverstock Villa, Claremont Ruad. 


We MUSCAT, MARSALA. 
my Reputed Pints, 148. to 20s. 


LONDON. 
WILD'S 
Temperance Hotel 
34 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. 


Home Comforts. ‘Cleanliness & Quiet. 
Central for Bus'ness and Pleasure. 


LANFAIRFECHAN, NORTH 
WALES.—Sea View Boarding Hous>. 
Comfortable winter residcne, mild 

climate, no fogs, sheltered from east wind, 
good table, reduced tariff for winter 
(w.s.279. 

EECHMOUNT, ARNSIDE.—Fur- 
nished house, splendid views of 
Morecambe Bay and Grange, two 

entertaining roome, large echoolroom, bath, 
four bedrooms, large attic, piano, boat.:- 
Apply to Messrs. Hay, Architects, Liverpoo', 


__[W.8. 287, 
MYAVERNER  TKMPERANCE 
HOTEL 41 and 43, Judd Street, 


Euston Road, London, W.C._ Five 
minutes from Great Northern, Midland, 
and North-Western Railways. Le ls from 
1s.6d. Flain breakfast ortes, 1s. Silent 


roadway. Ten minutes from British Museum. 
Tariff on application, 


CASTLE COURT 
EAST OLIFF, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


Private Boarding Ketablishment, over- 
looking Boscombe Chine Pub:ic Gardens 
and commanding a agnificent Landec:pe 
and Marine Views. Excellent Cu sine, 
Warmed Throughout, Perfect Sanitary 
Arrangements. 


Mr. & Mrs. J. D. HAZARD. 


People Dont 


Live by principle, but by circumstances. 


Blood 


Matches at lid. per doz. boxes are generally 


bought instead of 


honest, health-preserving 


Safeties at 2)d. perdoz. Salvation Army Improved 
Safety Matches (‘‘Lights in Darkest England”) 
are the best inthe market, and as cheap as any 


decent Safety. 


The Salvati>n Army Match 


Factory pay higher wages than any firm in the 
trade, and is a genuine Home Industry. 


You Can 


Help the poor sweated match girls by buying and 


using only Salvation Army 


Matches. Enlist the 


sympathies of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 
eae can’t, threaten the interests of’ his pocket, 
and he’ll wake up. We will help you with literature 
to send to your friends, if you will only write us. 


Wake up 


your shopkeepers! 


wake up your 


friends! and, above all, wake up yourself! 
Write for further Information to— 


272, 


WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 
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WHITE RIBBON PUBLISHING Co., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. 


By MRS. JOSEPH LUCAS. 
With Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. Post Free, 1s, 1d. 


THE INDUSTRIAL FARM-HOME 
FOR INEBRIATE WOMEN. 


By DR. SARAH JEAN ANDERSON BROWN. 
PRICE ONE PENNY, or Gs. per 100. 


HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


By ADELINE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, Post Free. 


NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. 


By MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Prefatory Nete by JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Price, cloth bound, 2s. 6d, Post Free; gilt, 3s., Post Free. 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


By MRS. PEARSALL SMITH, Author of ‘The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life.” 


Price, cloth, 2s. 6d., Post Free. 


i ee et 
ee a oom 


24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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